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| Review of New Books. 


Y ee oe 


Ie Cambrian Plutareh ; comprising Me- 
mors of some of the most Eminent Welsh- 
> men, from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
‘yt. By Joun H. Panny, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. 385. London, 1824. 
jrren ages of neglect, the literature, anti- 
ities, and history of Cambria, are begin- 
iing to excite attention. Except the imper- 
it tales of some traveller, we had scarcely 
work devoted to the subject, to which we 
‘wuld recur, and then the scantiness or in- 
\grectuess of the details rather disappoint- 
dthan pleased us; and we remained in 





‘iwnisland than of many distant countries. 
fren Wales, though never wanting in men 
talent, has not done justice to herself ; 
im,as the author of the Cambrian Plutarch 
A ieacives, — 

| Whilethe national peculiarities, whether 
umanners or literature, of Scotland and 
‘ireland, have been industriously explored, 
iad, im many instances, successfully deve- 
‘ped, Wales has been regarded with an in- 
iiference not easily to be reconciled with 











seater ignorance of an integral part of our | 








— — 


‘tut spirit of enterprise by which the Jite- 
vay republic of Great Britain is known to | 


‘animated. Some efforts, it is true, have 
wen made to describe the peculiar habits 
‘adcustums of the Welsh; but, in most in- 


jiances, these, instead of being faithful por- | 


} nits, have been inere id!e caricatures. The 
iMlers have, fur the most part, enjoyed few 
tnone of those advantages which are indis- 
Misable to a just delineation of national 
‘arcteristics, and many of them have 
“en content to adopt, without examina- 


a, the imperfect or distorted sketches of | 


hers. To these and similar causes it is 
*ge that so much indifference, to speak 
“erally, has been manifested towards any 
‘ing relating to the national features of 
Niles. ~The public have judged, upon 
founds sufficiently plausible, that a coun- 
hofwhich so little that is interesting has 
thetto been divulved, can possess but few 
Sources either for their instruction or en- 
} inment.’ 
he national pride of Cambria, however, 
a at length to be roused, and her sons 
. fawn the pen as promptiy as in an- 
Sttumes they drew their swords to de- 
. ene ponaurend assert her rights. To tew 
alehted : we believe, is the public so much 
| the 1: or exciting an interest in favour 
Hie history of Wales as to Mr. Parry; and 


see ee ie Bone oO te Mala 


tars hot only originated a periodical 
? exclusively devoted to the subject, and 
“4. VI, ; a 


a 





which he conducted with great talent, but 
he has written many papers, some of which 
have been read before the Cymmrodorion, 
in which he has ably and ardently illustrat- 
ed the literature and antiquities of his coun- 
try. 

The Cambrian Plutarch isa work of great 
researcli and of no ordinary dithiculty, as the 
nraterials, if not few, were so widely scat- 
tered, that they required great industry to 
collect them together. Once collected, in 
the hands of a writer of Mr. Parry’s talents, 
they soon assumed the shape of a connect- 
ed and well-ordered narrative. ‘The Cam- 
brian Plutarch is the first effort that has 
been made to combine, under one view, any 
enlarged biographical notices of the more 
eminent natives of the principality. The 
memoirs are not numerous, but they bave 
been selected froma host of other Cambrian 
works, as persons identified with the land 
of their birth by the promotion of its litera- 
ry and political interests ; the lives are ar- 
ranged in a chronological order, commenc- 
ing with the beginning of the sixth century ; 
it is, therefore, not only a collection of dis- 
tinct memoirs, but a sort of connected lite- 
rary and political history of Wales during a 
long and interesting period. “The memoirs 
are extremely well written, and display 
much critical acuteness, and an ardent and, 
we are sure, correct estimate of the ltera- 
ture of Wales, particularly its poctry. The 


style of Mr. Parry tnight form a model for | 


works of this sort; it is both elewant aud cor- 
rect, and his memoirs are, at the same time, 
clear, luminous, and circumstantial; no- 
thing extraneous is inserted, nor does the 
author appear to omit or undervalue any 
fact essential to his subject. lithe earlier 
memoirs the author laboured under a great 





the patronage he atforded to bis bardic con- 
temporaries, and especially to Merddin and 
Liywarch Hen, suthciently indicates his par- 
tialitv to poetical pursuits, however he may 
have wanted the necessary leisure or talent 
to cultivate them to advantage. One trip- 
let only, ascribed to him, has survived the 
wreck of time; and, from the simplicity of 
its structure, itscems to have the character- 
istics of a genuine composition, It merely 
designates, without any effort at poetical or- 
nament, his three * chief battle-horsemen,” 
a theme, it must be allowed, by no means 
unlikely to have employed the strains of a 
warrior.’ 

In the life of Aneurin, Mr. Parry enters 
into a critical estimate of Welsh poetry, 
which, he adinits, cannot compete with the 
more celebrated productions of a Homer, a 
Virgil, or a Pope. He says: — 

‘Among the general causes to which the 
peculiar attributes of Welsh poetry are to be 
traced, may be noticed, in the first place, 
the singular institution of bardism, formerly 
existing among the Cymry, and which ap- 
pears to have grown out of the still more 
ancient system ascribed to the Draids. The 
bards, indeed, composed, originally, one of 
the orders of the Druidieal institution; and 
when, in process of time, that political fa- 
bric was deprived of its primitive import- 
ance, they seemed to -have formed them- 
selves into a distinct association. Some 
memorials of the regulations, to which this 
new iistitution was subject, as well as of 
their singular tenets, still survive; but they: 
are, for the most part, so interpolated with 
the metaphysical subtleties of later times, 


_ that it is scarcely possible to distinguish the 


ditheulty, that of separating truth from the | 


tictious of romance with which tradition bad 
clothed it. 
the memoir of the renowned Prince Arthur, 
who, when shorn of the virtues attnbated 


"Lhis 1s particolarly the case 1n | 


| SONY, 


to him by legendary biographers, possesses | 
4 character sutliciently eminent to entitle | 


him toan honourable place in the Cambrian 
Plutarch. 
events of his life, says:— 


to rest, as it hitherto bas, upon his military 
celebrity; but it appears from the Triads, 
that he also aspired to a more tranquil sort 
of renown. For he is numbered among the 
“irregular bards of the isle of Britain,” i 
consequence of the incompatibility oF the 
bardic profession, as 
this igand, with the 
(hur’syeccupations, 


general tenour of Ar- 
Lhis, together with 


genuine from the spurious, Enough, how- 


/ever, remains to show, that poetry formed 


an especial object of the care and cultiva- 
tion of the bards, whose name has, accord- 
ingly, become synonymous with the sons of 
lence the art was submitted to a 
strict discipline and a peculiar system of 
rules; and it cannot be deemed surprising, 
if the earlier effusions of the Welsh poets 


_ were also impregnated with the mystical 


Mr. Parry, after giving the real | 


doctrines of bardism, as, indeed, may be 


| proved to have been the case from gome 
‘The tame of Arthur must continue chiefly | 


a ee 


ancicntiy existing in | 


compositions still extant. The bards, thus 
regarding poetry as a necessary part of their 
lustitution, were naturally desirous of ren- 
dering it au appropriace medium of the doc- 
trinal or historical lore, which they thus 
treasured ‘Lo this it must be, In t vreat 
micasure, ascribed, that Welsh poetry com- 
lnnes aricher store of metres than was, per- 
haps, ever known to that of any other nation, 
and which have been progressively increas- 
4y 
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ed, by the refinements of subsequent times, 
to the number of twenty-four. These are 
all dependent on a certain principle of alli- 
teration, called cynghanedd, which, being 
peculs: i to Welsh prosody, invests the 
strains, over which it presides, with a cer- 
tain original air, not easily to be explained 
to any ignorant of the W elsh tongue. But 
the imfluence of bardic institution on 
the ancient poetry of Wales was not confin- 
ed to its metrical embellishment. It was 
also productive of amore essential and a 
more honourable distinction in the love of 
truth, which it isculcated in its votaries. 
hor “the truth against the world” was not 
only a favourite axiom of the bards, but was 
also adopted as the motto of the order, and 
the vital principle of its proceedings; and, 
bya natural transition, it became a predo- 
minant feature of their poetical productions. 
For this reason it te. that, in matters of his- 
tory, the poets have always been consulted 
as the fauhful chroniclers of their times, 
while, by a singular contrast, the oldest 
prose compositions are regarded, for the 
most part, as the mere velicles of romance 
and of fiction. “This inversion of the ordi- 
nary character of the respective species of 
writing is, perhaps, peculiar to Wales. 
‘Another and a material source of the na- 
live originality of the Cambrian muse is to 


the 


be found in the pi articular characteristics of | 


the Welsh language. Its oriental extraction, 
the Copious significance of its simple terms, 
with the facilities resulting from the combi- 
nation of these, added to the grammatical 
structure of the language, have conspired to 
enhance this distinction by means of the 
various and novel sources of rhythmical 
harmony, which they bave created. From 
this combination of accidents it has result- 
ed, that the poctr, yot W ales, and more par- 
tic ularly that of ancient times, conveys to 
the ear of a person, uninformed of its pecu- 
har properties, something unintelligible and 
obscure, And any attempt to explain it 
through the medium of a literal translation 
must necessarily prove unsatistactory, as 
wanting those aids which vive to the origin. 
al the greatest portion of its beauty and en- 
ergy. Nor is it possible, even in a poctic- 
al version, to preserve all the sententious 
brevity, with the 
casional boldness of figurative expression, 
peculiar to the muse of the Cymry. 

‘A third general cause of the literary 
phenomenon under discussion, and in some 
degree connected with the one last noticed, 
is the alliance that has ever existed between 
the songs of the bard and the strains of the 
musician. This has been the natural conse- 
quence of the harmonicus properties al- 
ready adverted to as inherent in the W clsh 
tongue. Hence arose the national custom 
of singing with the harp, known in Wales 
from time immemorial, and not yet extinct. 
The prevalence of this practice has, no 
doubt, contributed greatly to the formation 
of that rigid code of laws by which Welsh 
poetry is eoverned, and may have occasion- 


ed certain metrical symphonics to be studied | 


at the expense of those loftier aspirations 
that confer dignity and immortality on the 
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clfusions of the muse. <A desire to instruct 
the mind, or to delight the fancy, seems ge- 
nerally to have had less influence on the 
poct than an anxiety to pour his fascinations 
upon the ear,’ 

Mr. Parry dwells with much apparent 
pleasure on the memoirs of the early Welsh 
poets, pointing out their pec culiar merits 
and faults, and examining them critically ; 
and eae his remarks by extracts aad 
translations. Among the worthies whose 
memoirs appear in this volume, is Lywel 
DDa, or Howell the Good, the Wels sh jus- 
tintan :— 

‘When he had succeeded to lis patrimo- 
nial possessions, he had soon an opportuni- 
ty of witnessing the numerous abuses which 
were prevalent in Wales,owing to the diver- 
sity and uncertainty of the existing laws 3 
and no sooner had he made this discov ery, 
than he resolved apon using his best exer- 
tions towards providing a remedy for the 
evil. Accordingly, asa preluninary step to- 
wards this patriotic design, he set out tor 
Rome, as we learn from the historian Cara- 
dog, in the year 926, accompanied | by three 
Welsh bishops, for the purpose of obtaining 
such information as might aid his views, and 
especially with a desire of ascertaining the 
particular laws that were in force in Britain, 
While it was under the sway of the Roman 
emperors, 

‘To whatever 


extent Hywel may lave 


THE DL Mk RARY CHRONICLE 





ssiines ce . oo 








haps by a consideration of the partic 
period as by the magnitude of the object] 

had in view, he rem: Liner with the hele 
assembly in prayer and fasting throughout 
the holy season, ** craving,’ according t 
one of the Welsh historians, “the assistance 
and direction cf God’s holy spirit, that * 
might reform the laws and customs of the 
country of Wales, to the honour of God and 
the quiet gov ernment of the people,”’ What. 
ever our less r igid notions of piety may teach 
us in these times to think of this ceremony, 
it must be allowed to have been in confor. 


ular 


oinity with the manners of that age, and not 


wholly at variance with the interesting j lin- 
portance of the occasion. 

‘When, at the end of Lent, these prelimi- 
nary solemnities were brought to a close, 
Hywel gave directions, that twelve of the 
most e xperienced indfintiinade should be set 


-apart from the number present, in order 


| 
ed sehclar 


succeeded in the object of this journey—one | 


at that period ot no ordinary magcnitude— 
it appears certain that he made little or no 
use of the imperial code in that which he 


subse quently compiled for the government 


sudden transitions and oc- | 


that, 





of his subjects. He had, no doubt, t the dis- 
crimination to perceive, that the Roman 
laws had been framed tor a people of habits 
essentially different from those of his own 
countrymen at the period in question. More 
than four centuries had weaned the Britons 
alike from the empire and customs of Rome ; 
and thus, left again to themselves, they had 
resumed their ancient laws and institutions, 
subject only to those changes and disorders 
which the alteration of times, and the pre- 
valence of intestine divisions, were so well 


| calculated to introduce. 


‘Upon LHywel’s return from Rome, he 
seems to have lost no time in prosecuting 
still farther the important design he had an- 
dertaken. Wath this view, he immediately 
summoned a national convention or council, 
at the White House on the Tav, the same 

under the name of Whitlind Abbey, 
been before eeclebrated as the piace at 
David received his education, 
h some ruins are still to be seen. 
This Pork was composed of six of the 
wisest and most discreet men out of ever 
commote in Wales, and of one bundred and 
forty ecclesiastics of various degrecs, toge- 
ther with all the chiefs of tribes, and other 
persons of noble rank in the principality ; 
thus constituting an assembly not very dis- 
slinilar, in its formation, from that which has 
since heoosée the vlory of the whole island 
under the name of the parliament. It was 
at the beginning of Lent that Hywel convok- 
ed this council, and, actuated as well per- 


had 
which St. 
and of whi 


that, with the assistance of Blegwryd, chan- 
édos of Llandav, and the most distinguish- 
and lawyer of that age, they 
should proceed to a revision of the | ancient 
laws of Wales, so that such only might be 
retained as were conducive to ood govera- 
ment, and applicable to the pi articulay cha- 
racter of the times. Blegwryd and his as- 
sociates entered immediately on the task, 
and, after a careful and laborious research, 
concurred, according to the testimony of Ca- 
radog, in sclecting the laws of Dyvnwal Mo- 
elunaal as the found: ition of the new code. 
These were accordingly reduced to a syste- 


matic form, and, with appropriate illustra- 


tions, subm ited to the judgment of the na- 
tional convention, by whom they were final- 
ly adopted with such additions and altera- 
tions as the chi inges of manners and circum- 


stances had made necessary. 


‘When this was done, the new Jaws re- 
ceived the sanction of Hywel, who, in order 
that the occasion might not want its full 
mecusure of ceremonial solemnity, directed, 
that ‘the malediction of God, of that assem- 
bly, and of all Wales, should be invoked 
against all such as chunk 1 violate them, as 
well as against those by whom they might 
be corruptly administered.” Thus were 
these famous iustitutes established by the 
national vete, with the consent of the sove- 
reign, according to the ancient usage ol 
Wales.’ 

As we shall devote another page or two 
to afurther notice of the Cambrian Plutarch, 
we must say—To be continued, 
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Reeollections of the Life of Lord Byron. 


% R. C. Darras, Esq. 
(Continued from p. 754.) 
we left Lord Byron 0! 


In our last notice, 
811, Soon 


iis travels: he returned in Jaly, 1 
after his return, be made Mr. “Dallas a a 
sent of the Ms. of his Childe Harold's Pil- 
crimage. Although this work professes | to 
be the Rec ollections of Lord Byron's Le, 
it cannot be concealed, that a reat part 0 
it relates to Mr. Dallas, and contains ¢ 
tracts from various letters he wrote ary ‘? 
lordship, in which he was very libera . 
his moral advice. That these jetters we! 


a 


entten with a v1 
_owill MOt Say, 
- ies of them ha 
, at least proba 
Dallas says :— 
‘Lord Byron’s 
mes evinced in} 
ws and opinions 
sarkable. Wher 
aformed that the 
ad set duced a res 
jsown station in 
od his opinion ve 
ltitimpossible s 
ynceived our fir 
ing harm, yet he 
ns to exert all 
arm we may hav 
age in question, t 
omarry, as they 
g—if the girl ha 
educer, money V 
wicient compe 
anction in his te 
himself. He | 
ommitted many ¢ 
amined to amen 
ietermination, thi 
isexample. Le 
ould restore th 
ciety,” 


Lord Byron we 
faruld should ay 
wt at last cons 
weh difficulty in 
ome stanzas of a | 
vain, the varioru 
eresting :— 
‘There were se 
id the leaning of 
wenly acknowled 
we state; and 
iand, Turged | 
‘ould devise, not 
rat; and I had 
ading him yield 
Warguments. I 
portance, that t 
shed to the wor 
wilerate, compa 
nith which his sui 
‘ied the fame t 
ceping fair, till 
would love ‘to L 
ich I fondly lo 
sible, but near 
ws— 
“Frown not upon 
Look not for life 
am no sneerer 
Nou pitiest me, 
Thou bold disco: 
Ofhappy isles ar 
lask thee not to 


Still dream of | 
Where, 


“ut lov’st too wel 
share,” 

‘Ne stanza that h 

Mute for this, w: 


“Yetif, as holiest 
Aland of souls t 
‘shame the do 


— 


— 


‘cular 
ect he 
Whole 
ighout 
Ne to 
stance 
dat he 
of the 
rd and 
What. 
teach 
mony, 
onfur- 
nd not 


ig Iin- 


‘climi- 
close, 
of the 
be Set 
order 
chan- 
vuish- 
, they 
cient 
rht be 
vern- 
Y cha- 
IS as- 

task, 
arch, 
of Ca- 
il Mo- 
code. 
syste- 
ustra- 
Je Na- 
final- 
ltera- 
‘cum- 


yS Tee 
order 
s full 
ected, 
ssem- 
voked 
mi, as 
might 
were 
V the 
sove- 
re ot 


r two 


— 
Parca, 


yn Ol 
Soon 
1 pre- 
5 Pil- 
ses 10 
Life, 
art ot 
1S €X- 
ro his 
al of 
were 


entten with a view to tuture pablication, 
-ewill not say, but the care with which 
es of them have heen preserved renders 


At this period, Mr. 


+f least probable. 
Dallas Says ¢—— 

‘Lord Byron’s moral feelings were some- 
nes evinced in a manner which the writ- 
98 and opinions of his later life render re- 
garkable. When he was abroad, he was 
formed that the son of one of his tenants 
ad seduced a respectable young person in 
jsown station in life. On this he express- 
4 his opinion very strongly. Although he 
titimpossible strictly to perform what he 
ynceived our first duty, to abstain from 
hing harm, yet he thought our second duty 
ag to exert all our power to repair the 
am we may have done. [n the particular 
ase in question, the parties ought forthwith 
ymarry, as they were in equal circumstan- 
g—if the girl had been the inferior of the 
«ducer, money would be even then an in- 
wficient compensation, He would not 
agnction in his tenants what he would not 
himself. He had, indeed, as God knew, 
ommitted many excesses, but as he had de- 
emined to amend, and latterly kept to his 
termination, this young man must follow 
isexample. Ife insisted that the seducer 
ould restore the unfortunate girl to so- 
sty,” 

Lord Byron was anxious that his Childe 
faruld should appear without his name, 
wt at last consented. Mr. Dallas had 
weh difficulty in persuading him to omit 
ome stanzas of a sceptical nature, and here, 
main, the variorum notes of Mr, D. are in- 
eresting :— 

‘There were several stanzas which show- 
‘dthe leaning of his mind ; but, in one, he 
yenly acknowledged his disbelief of a fu- 
we state; and against this [ made my 
and. Turged him by every argument I 
wuld devise, not to allow it to appear in 
nat; and I had the great gratification of 
ading him yield to my entreaties, if not to 
arguments. It has, alas! become of no 
iportance, that these lines should be pub- 
sted to the world—they are exceedingly 
wierate, compared with the blasphemy 
ith which his suicidal pen has since black- 
ved the fame that I was so desirous of 
teping fair, till the time came when he 
‘wuld love to have it fair—a period to 
‘ich T fondly looked forward, as not only 

sible, but near. The original stanza ran 

us— 

“Frown not upon me, churlish priest ! that I 

Look not for life where life may never be ; 

lam ho sneerer af thy phantasy ; 

Jou pitiest me,—alas! I envy tliec, 
fh bold discoverer in an unknown sea 

appy isles and happier tenants there ; 

l ask thee not to prove a Sadducee. 

Stll dream of Paradise, thou know’st not 
, Where, 

‘Xt lov'’st too well to bid thine erring brother 
| share,’ : 

_ Stanza that he at length sent me to sub- 
“ute for this, was that beautiful one— 
“Yet 


“0 of souls beyond that sable shore, 
‘tame the doctrine of the Sadducce, 


-_—-— 





(and far trom 


(7 shall be set down tor the writer of it, 


Se 


REVIEW. 





And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore, 

How sweet it were in concert to adore, 

With those who made our mortal labours 

light! 

To hear cach voice we fear’d to hear no more * 

Behold each mighiy shade reveal'd to sight, 
The Bactrian, Samiau Sage, aud all who taught 

the right!””’ 

How well Lord Byron could write every one 
knows, but hehad great distrust of his orato- 
rical powers, and even wrote his maiden 
speech for the Llouse of Lords, of which Mr. 
[). gives acopy; a less poetical subject could 
scarcely have heen selected for his debut— 
itwas on the subject of the Nottingham 
colton-spinners Connected with Childe 
Harolde, there is a curious instance of the 
absurdity of anticipatory inspections, as our 
friend of the Gazette calls them, but which 
we denominate the pulfs prelusive. Mr. D., 
with great simplicity, says, he was more 
anxious for the success of the poem than 
its author, nor are we surprised, when he 
was to have the profits. He says:— 

‘T really believe that I was more anxious 
than its author about the reception of the 
poem, the progress of which I had been su- 
perintending with great pleasure for some 
months; and by that anxiety [ wasiled into 
a precipitate compliance with the solicita- 
tions of the printers of the last edition of the 
satire, who were proprietors and editors of 
a literary journal, to favour them with an 
early review of the poem.  [ not only wrote 
it, but gave it to them, in the beginning of 
February; telling them that the work would 
be out in the middle of that month, but at 
the same time charging them to take care 
not to print it before the poem was publish- 
ed. The ist of March arrived—the poem 
did not appear—the review did. | was 
vexed—it had the appearance of an eulo- 
gium prematurely hurried before the public 
by a friend, if not by the author himseit. I 
was uneasy, lest it should strike Lord Byron 
in this light; and it was very likely that 
some good-natured friend or other would 
expedite his notice of the review. — It fortu- 
nately happened that the ist of the month 
fell on aSunday, and that Lord Byron spent 
it at Llarrow, it I recollect rightly, with his 
old tutor, Dr. Drury. and did not return to 
St. James’s Street till Monday evening. On 


. a -- 





Tuesday I got a copy of the Pilgrimage, and | 


hastened with it to him. 
been beforehand ia carrying him the revie 

3 
cried he. I told him the tact as it stood, 
The flattering exc:tement to which | had 
yielded, and the examination of the volume 


Lord Vatlentia had | 


[then put into his hand, dispersed all un- | 


pleasant feeling on the occasion ; and I as- 
sured him that I would take an opportunity 
of making it publicly known that Thad done 
it without his knowledge. But this was un- 
necessary ; for the publisher of Clilde 
Harold's Pilgrimage bad already spread it 
sulficiently, as I had informed him of it: 
; any har resulung it op 


~- 


i ed 


no bad advertisement of the publicati on, 


if, as holiest men have deemed, there be | Which was ready tor every inquirer, as fast 
‘as the binder could put up the sheets in- 


to boards. The blunder passed unubserved, 


/amoment he was disposed to receive. 


771 
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eclipsed by the dazzling brilliancy of the ol- 
iect which had caused it. ‘The attention of 
the public was universally fixed upon the 
poem; and ina very few days the whole 
linpression was disposed of. It was not till 
he had this convincing proof, that Lord By- 
ron had confidence of its success. On the 
day he received the first copy in boards he 
talked of my making an agreement at once 
with the publisher, if he would offer a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty guineas for the 
copyright. 1 declared I would not; and in 
three days after, the publisher talked of 
being able perhaps to make an offer of three 
if not four bundred pounds; for he had not 
a doubt now of the sale, and that the edition 
would go off in less than three months. It 
went off in three days.’ 

The etfect of Lord Byren’s popularity is 
striking :— 

‘Glory darted thick upon him from all 
sides; from the Prince Regent and his ad- 
mirable daughter, to the bookseller and his 
shopman; from Walter Scott to * * * * * ; 
trom Jefirey to the nameless critics of the 
Satirist, Scourge, X&c. He was the wonder 
of greybeards, and the show of fashionable 
parties. At one of these, he happened to 
go early when there were very few persons 
assembled; the Regent went in soon after 5 
Lord Byrou was at some distance from him 
in the room, On being informed who he 
was, his royal highness sent a gentleman to 
him to desire that he would be presented. 
The presentation of course took place ; the 
Regent expressed his admiration of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, and continued a con- 
versation, which so fascinated the poet, that 
had itnot been for an accidental deferring 
of the next levee, he bade fair to become a 
visitor at Carlton Louse, if not a complete 
courtier, 

‘IT called on him on the morning for which 
the levee had been appointed, and found 
him ina full-dress court suit of clothes, with 
his fine black hair in powder, which by no 
ineans suited his countenance. I was sur- 
prised, as he had not told me that he should 
go to court; and it seemed to me as if he 
thought it necessary to apologize for his in- 
tention, by his observing, that he could not 
in decency butdo it, as the Regent had done 
lina the honour to say that he hoped to see 
him soon at Carlton House. In spite of his 
assuined plulosophical contempt of royalty, 
and of his decided junction with the opposi- 
tion, he had not been able to withstand the 
powertul operation of royal praise; which, 
however, continued to influence him only 
till flattery of « more congenial kind divert- 
ed him from the enjoyment of that which for 
The 
levee had been suddenly put off, and he was 
dressed before he was informed of the alter- 
ation which had taken place. 

‘It was the first and the last time he was 
ever so dressed, at least for a British court. 


A newly-made friend of his * * 
* * t * * * * 
‘ + + * * » 
* » * & * . * 


Lord Byron was more than half prepared to 
vield ta this inflve nce and the | orsh vers 
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that proceeded from his pen, were, Lbeheve, | any ill-founded complacency is to interfere. 
composed more to humour his new triend’s | You are to do nothing merely for the sake of 


passions than his own. 
gave up all ideas of appearing at court, and 
fell into the habit of speaking disrespectful- 
ly of the prince. 
~ § But his poem flew to every part of the 
Linvdom, indeed of the world; bis tame 
hourly increased ; and he all at once found 
himselt “ translated to the spheres,’ and 
complimented by all, with an elevated cha- 
racter, possessing youthful brilliancy, alas! 
without the stainen necessary to support it. 
‘A gratifying compliment was paid bim 





Certain it is, he | being applauded by the spectators on ac- 


count of your resolution and composure.— 


| T should even dislike to see you conceal the 


natural fear of death. He said :— 

© “To am certainly not inclined to make 
any show before men. Nothing can be now 
more desirable to me than to please God, 
and to conquer the terrors of death. If I 
should force myself to appear outwardly dif 
ferent from what [am within, it would bap- 
pento me what happens to a man who 1s to 


ispeak to an eminent person, and has well 


on the appearance of Childe Harold's Pil- | considered every thing he is going to say, 
grimage, by the order given by the Princess | but now begins to stammer, and, by endea- 


; : ‘ ° ° 4s } . 
Charlotte for its being magnificently bouad, | vouring to 
speechless. 


It was displayed for some days in Ebers’s 
shop, in Bond Street. Lord Byron was 
hiehty pleased when I deseribed it to hin,’ 


——D_ioe 


A Narrative of the Conversion aad Death of 
Count Struensee, &c. By Dr. Munten. 
Svo. pp. S838. London, 1824. 


Tuts is areprint of a curious boo':, with an 
introduction and notes, by the late Rev. 
Thomas Rennell. The count, it is well 
known, was a favourite at the court of Den- 
mark, and prime minister; he was suspect- 
ed of being too mtimate with Matilda, the 
queen of Christian VIT., and sister of our 
late sovereign. Dr. Munter was his religi- 


ous attendant in his last moments, and pre- | 
pared him for Ins fate, when he had been | 


sentenced to death. 
were held between them are interesting ; 
we have, however, only room for a portion 
of the Jast, which took place on the morning 
of his execution, on the 28th of April, 1772. 
Dr. Munter found him lying on a couch, 
ready dressed for his execution, and read- 
ing a volume of sermons on the sufferings of 
Christ The count said:— 

‘Twas thinking, last night, whether it 
might not strengthen me inmy way to death, 
it IT was to till my fancy with agreeable 
unaves of eternity and future bliss. I might 
have used, for this purpose, Lavater’s Prus- 
pectsinto Eternity: but [ will not venture to 
do this. I rather think it better to take this 
great step in cuol consideration. Faney, if 
once put in agitation, can soon take a false 
turn. 
my agreeable and pleasing prospects of 


eternity, and eagerly catch at the formidable | 


circumstances of death, by which means | 
fear that I should be unmanned. Even in 


indulge it, but rather employ my reason in 
meditating on the walk of Christ to his 
death, and apply it to myself.”’ 

‘He now asked ine: “ How far amT per- 
mitted to heep up my fortitude by natural 
means? fur instance: by endeavouring to 
retain my presence of mind, and not to per- 
mit myself to be carried away by imagina- 
tion and fancy.’’) Tanswered, . 

‘If God has given you a certain strength 
of soul, itis his will that you should make 
use of it, in those moments when you stand 
mostin need of it, 


The conferences which | 


It could dismiss (perhaps) at ounce, | 


en 





1 shall, as much as hes in my 
power, direct my thought towards God, and 
not disturb myself by studying to satisfy the 
expectation of the spectators. Therefore, I 
shall say nothing on the scaffold, but what 
you yourself shall give me occasion for.” 

‘] assure you, said I, I shall give you 
| very few opportunities for it; the scaffold is 
‘neither for you nor for me the place for 
| speaking much. When you are there, it 
iwill be your business to strengthen your 
‘thoughts as muchas possible, © forgetting 
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‘«T know no other means of receivin, 
God's mercy, and [ trust in this alone.” ” 

* Do you leave this world without hatred 
or malice agamst any person whatever? 

** [ hope nobody hates me personally: 
and as for the rest, you know my sentiments 
on this head,—they are the same as [ told 
you just before.”’ 

‘J then laid my hand upon his head, say- 
ing:—Then go in peace whither God cais 
you!  Ilis grace be with you! 

‘Ife then began to undress, and inquired 
of the executioners how far he was to unco- 
ver himself, and desired them to assist him. 
Ile then hastened towards the block, that 


i was stained and sull reeking with the blood 


prevent this, becomes quite | 


endeavoured to fit lis neck and chin 


ae ’ ’ 
' 4 
again. 


of lis friend, laid himself quickly down, and 
. pro- 
perly into it. When his hand was cut off, 
his whole body fell into convulsions. The 
very moment when the executioner lifted up 
the axe to cut off his hand, L began to pro- 
nounce slowly the words; ‘ Remember Je- 
sus Christ crucified, who died, but is risen 
Betore L had finished these words, 


both hand and head, severed from the Lody, 


those things which are behind, and reaching | 


7) 


forth unto those things which are betore. 

Dr. Munter accompanied him in the car- 

riage to the scatfold, and thus concludes 
the sad catastrophe _—— 

| € Though [ could not see the scaffold, yet 


| T cuessed, trom the motion of the spectators, 
that it was Struensee’s turn to mount it. — | 
endeavoured to prepare him for it bya short 
raver, and within a few moments we were 
called. Lie passed with decency and bum- 
bleness through the spectators, aud bowed 
tosome of them. With some ditheulty he 
mounted the stairs. When we came up, I 
| spoke very concisely, and with alow voice, 
upon these words of Chrisg; “ He that be- 
vlieveth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live.’ It would have been impossi- 


| lL had attempted it. 

| © f observe here, that he showed not the 
least affectation in his conduct upon the 
scatold: LT found bim to be one who knew 
that he was to die, on accountot his crimes, 
by the hands of the executioner. He was 
pale, it was dithcult for him to speak, the 
tear of death was visible in his whole coun- 
tenance ; but, at the same time, subimission, 
ealmness, and hope, were expressed in his 


am and deportnent. 
going to the place of execution, IT will not | 


‘this sentence, and afterwards the king’s 
confirmation of it, were read to him: his 
coat of arms was publicly shown, and brok- 
to pieces. During the time that his 
chains were taking off, [ put the following 
questions to hin: —Are you truly sorry for 
all those actions by which you have otfend- 
ed God and men? 

‘* You know my late sentiments on this 
point, and [ assure you they are this very 
moment still the same.” ; 

‘Do you trust in the redemption of 
Christ, as the only ground of your being 


But no inward pride or! pardoned before God? 


ble for me to speak much and loud, even if 


lay before my feet.’ 
——- 4 po 
Lime’s Telescope for 1825. 
Wren Rich, the comedian, who played one 
of the original characters in the Beggar's 
Opera, was out in his part, on the thirueth 
or fortieth night of the performance, he was 


reproached tor it, as he had a good memory, 
cand ought to have been perfect from prac- 


a 


tice. Ue repled,—*‘ What! do you ex- 
pecta man’s memory to last for ever?’ In 
the same spirit, we may say to the editor of 
Time’s Velescope,—* Do you expect our ap- 
probation of your work to last for ever! 
And, in good truth, it will last as long as we 
live to criticise and he to publish, if he con- 
tinues to render his volumes as interesting as 
the twelfth (and, we may add, the previous 
eleven) must be acknowledged to be. In- 
deed, we have no hesitation in saying that 
it improves every year, ; 
The valume now before us, instead of a 
treatise on some science (the circle of which 
has been nearly accomplished in former 
volumes) contains an exccllent history o! 


English sacred poetry, by Mr. Ryan, whose 





Poems on Sacred Subjects, and other 
works, have heen very favorably received by 
the public, Mr. Ryan displays a deep ace 
quaintance w ith tis subject, apd much good 
taste in his illustrative selections from tlie 
most eminent writers of English sacred “fl 
ctry, from Chaucer to Maturin. There 's 


° > ase 
-alsoa Christmas carol written by Mr. Ryan, 


set to music expressly for the work ; +l 
original poems by Mr. Witten and Mr. A vl 
ander Balfour; contemporary and other 
biography; and other attractive subjects | 
together with the usual variety and standar 
articles of Time’s Telescape. There _ 
a description of culinary vegetables, ver 
amusing to read, and very useful to reter - 
We shall, however, pass over this, and -_ 
a few articles of a miscellaneous natures “a 
lating to customs observed on eT ie 
days: and first of St. Blase, patron of 


’ 
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eoolcombers, whose anniversary is on the 
sd of February :— 

‘In Mr. Malcolm’s Anecdotes of the 
Yanners and Customs of eee during 
ye Eighteenth Century (vol. i, p. 288), it is 
lated, that on the anniv wae of the 
queen's birth-day (March 3, 1730), one hun- 
ired woolcombers assembled, with their shirts 
wer their clothes, 
soollen caps on their heads, in Bishops- 
sate, Whence they went in procession to St. 
fames’s Palace, preceded by the steward of 
heir company, and a person on horseback 
representing Bishop Blase, in wigs of wool, 
neatly curled ; the bishop carried a wool- 
comb in one e hand, and a prayer-book in the 
other. They arranged themselves in the 
park facing the palace, and their leader ad- 
dressed the king and queen, who appeared 
sta window, thanking his majesty for the 
encouragement they had received, and en- 
eating his future protection. 

‘The order of St. Blase and the Virgin 
Mary was ecclesiastical as well as military; 
adit took place soon after that of the Knights 
Templars. The badge of the order was a 
red cross, and inthe centre was a medallion 
with the image of St. Blase enamelled. 
When the knights of this order assembled 
inchapter, or set out on any military expe- 
dition, they wore on their breast the same 
badge embroidered on a white habit.’ 

From St. Blase we pass to St. Andrew, a 
more seasonable subject, as his day was on 
Tuesday, the 30th of November :— 

‘St. Andrew is the tutelary saint of Scot- 
land, and accordingly his féte is still cele- 
brated in that part of the united kingdom. 


of November, 1823, at a border 
thus described :—TJ irst came a band of mu- 
sc, then four or five young men, with 
drawn swords, and in kilts; and next, St. 


and various coloured | 
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fore appeared the very pictures of misery, | 
and fell to quarrelling | 
oaths and curses flew | 
about amongst them very plentifully, and | 


forgot their cant, 
about the dividend : 


passion grew so high, that they fell hard 
upon one another’s faults. In short, | 
learned from their own mouths that they 
were all impostors, both men and women; 
and that, amongst their whole number, 
which was very large, there was not one 
object of charity. "When they had tired 
themselves with scolding, they very lovingly 
adjourned toa neighbouring brandy shop, 


from whence they returned in a condition | 


neither fit for me to describe nor 
hear. 

‘The next day I met with another won- 
der; for, by that time 1 was up, my ser- 
vants could do nothing but run to the door. 
Inquring the meaning, [ was answered, the 
people were come for their Christmas-box : 
this was logic to me; but I found at last, 
that, because I had laid out a great deal of 
ready-money with my brewer, b: iker, and 
other tradesmen, they kindly thought it my 
duty to present their servants with some 
money for the favour of having their goods. 
This provoked mea little; but, being told 
it was the custom, I complied. These were 
followed by the watch, beadles, dustmen 
and an innumerable tribe; but what vexed 
me the most was the clerk, who has an ex- 
traordinary place, and makes as good an 
appearance as most tradesmen in the pa- 
rish ; to see him come a-boxing, alias beg- 
ging. I thought it was intolerable ; howe- 
ver, [ found it was the custom too, so I gave 


you to 


him balt-a-crown ; as [ was likewise obliged 
A procession, which took place on the 30th | 


town, is | 


Andrew, on a white charger, with blue robe | 


and bonnet, 


and a most saint-like quantum 
of white 


flowing beard; the rear was 


brought up by fifteen or sixteen smart well-— 


made fellows, in dress and order similar to 
those who led the van. In this styie, the 
Mimic tutelar y saint of Scotland was escort- 
ed through Scotch and English streets, to 
the lodging of the ¢ ammanding offic er, 
where his ‘saintship made a long speech in 
hroad Scotch doggrel rhyme. ‘The captain 
very politely came down and saluted his 
‘enerable visitor, and was presented with 


‘uufin a spoon, taken from a mull large 
‘tough for Pomona’s cornucopia. These 


important ceremonies were concluded by a 
Procession round the town,’ 

/hristmas is so near, that we need make 
"0 apology for quoting an account of the 


‘ustoms prevalent in London nearly a cen 
Read's | 


med ago, avowedly taken from 
imp Journal of January 6, 1731: oe 
iad y house,” says this observer, * is di- 
non 5 ain to a great church; and it 
bs be much pleasure I observed from 
* hp om last Christmas Day, the nume- 
ll ~— that waited at the deore very libe- 
leved; but Iiy JOY Was soon over, 


lOr n : 
0 sooner. were the charitable congresas | 


on disne 
I dis spersed, but these wretches, who be- 


_ pudding. 


to do to the bellman, for breaking my rest 
for many nights together, 

oe Having talke mT this matter over witha 
friend, he promised to carry me where | 
might see the goud effects of this giving box- 
money. In the event ng, away we went toa 


neiglbour ing alehouse, where abundance of 


these sentry. were ntecwbled round a state- 
ly piece of roast beef, and as large a plum 
When the drink and brandy be- 
gan to work, they fell to reckoning of their 
sever al yi tins that d: tyrone Was called astin wy 
dog for giving but Sixpence ; - anc ther culled 
an extravagant fool for giving half-a-crown, 
which perh: ips he might want befure tun 
year was out: so I found these good people 
were never to be pleased. Some of them 
were got to cards 


soon produced a quarrel and broken heads, 


agree 


In the interim, came in some of their wives, 
who roundly abused the people for having 
civen them money; adding, that, 
doing good, it r tined their families, 
them in a road of drinking and gaming, 
which never ceased, till not only their gifts, 
but their w ages, were gone. One vood wo- 
man said, if people had a mind to give cha- 
rity, they should send it home to their fami- 
lies: Iwas very much of her opinion; but, 
being tired with the noise, we lcft them to 
as they could. 

<6 Ny friend next carried me to the up- 
per end of Piceadi! lv, one pair 
stairs over a stable, we found near an hun- 
dred people of both sexes, some mas 
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} 
others not, a great part of which were danc- 


ing to the music of two sorry fiddles. Ic is 
impossib le to describe this medley of inor- 
tals fully; however, I wall do it as ‘well as [ 
can. There were footmen, servant-maids, 
butchers, apprentices, oyster and orange- 
women, Common prostitutes, and sharpers, 
' which appeared to be the best of the com- 
pany. ‘Lhis horrid place seemed to me a 
complete uursery for the gallows. My 
friend informed me, it was called a three- 
penny hop; and while we were tulking, to 
my great satisfaction, by order of the West- 
minster justices, to their immortal honour, en- 
tered the constables and their assistants, 
who carried off all the company that was 
left; and, had not my friend been known to 
| them, we might have paid dear for our cu- 
riosity. 

‘| believe IT have almost tired you, as 
well as myself, with an account of the lower 
sort of diversions. I come next to expatiate 
on the entertainment and good cheer I met 
with in the city, whither my friend c arried 
me to dinner these holydays. It was the 
house of an eminent and wor thy merchant; 
and though, sir, [ have been ac customed, in 
my own county, to what may very well be 
called good house-keeping, yet, [ assure 
you, [ should have taken this dinner to have 
heen provided for a whole parish, rather than 
aboutadozen gentlemen. [tis inpossible for 
me togive you half cur bill of tare; so you 
must be conteut to know that we had tur- 
keys, geese, capons, puddings of a dozen 
sorts, more than [ had everseen in my life ; 
besides brawn, roast beef, and many things 
of which [ know not the names; mince- 
pies in abundance, and a thing they call 
plum-pottage, which may be good, for aught 
I know, though it seems to me to have fifty 
different tastes. Our wines were of the 
best, as were all the rest of our liquors ; in 
i short, the God of Plenty seemed to reign 
here; and, to make every thing perfect, our 
company was polite, and every way agreea- 
| ble : nothing bet mirth and loyal healths 

went round,’ 

We have toadd, that Tine’s Teleseope is 
embellished with a well-executed trontis- 
piece, and a fac-simi/e of a letter written by 
Lord Byron to Colonel Stanhope. 
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Lale. By Mrs. Uortann. 
pp. 272. London, 1824. 
fy our number of the 20th ult, we copied 
from the German an excellent little cri- 
tique upon the productions of the puthor 
now betore us; and, upon our again turn- 
ing to it atter perusing the present volume, 
we cannot but express our entire cvinci- 
dence with the aptitude of those comments, 
Mrs. Hofland does indeed possess ‘an adini- 
rable talent tor uarrative ;’ * her sketches of 
domestic life’ may truly be said to be ‘ weil 
drawn ;’ and this tale, like its predecessors, 
contains another ‘impressive lessou, given 
with unattected ease, full of truth and vi- 
gour, which seem the etfect of a happy in- 
spiration.?” We must, however, remark, 
that the herome is rather an uncommon 
character, almost tuo romantic and enthu- 


Decision: a 
12ino. 
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siastic ; but, as the author states that iti 


~ 


drawn from the life, we cannot reasonably 


object to it. 


Bv way of extract, we shiall 


select some portions of the first chapter, in 


which this heroine ts introduced to the! 
reader :— 
* More than half a century has now! 


elapsed, since a party, assembled round the 
tea-table of Mrs. Falconer, were busy in 


commenting on the conduct, and lamentin: 


the ruin of one of their acquaintance, once 


town of D——., 


a wealthy manufacturer in the neighbouring | 


‘The topic was discussed (28 such things 


usually are) with different views of the case 


according to the original characters, or the 
relative situations of the speakers, nearly 
all of whom had, in their own persons or 
their connections, some sympathies with the 
party, except the lady of the house, whose 
attention was at this inoment given rather 


to the hospitable attentions due to het 


guests, than the subject of their discussion ; 
but her little daughter, a child of about ele- 


ven years old, who was generally too mucl 


vf a romp to confine herself in the drawing- 


room, yct too intelligent to suffer any thing 
7 


interesting to escape her when there, was 


observed to glance her bright eve from one 


) 


speaker to another, and shake back the pro- 
fusion of long ringlets which covered her 
neck, with an eagerness to catch every 
sound, that indicated how much her mind 


was employed on the subject. 


.* Mr. Williams was imprudent ; he trust- 
ed the house of Burns and Son too far, lost 
a great deal, and could never recover it,’’ 


said one. 


* *€ How should he?” said another, “ since 


the expenses of his family were not lessened 


young people are inevitably expensive. 


and they were just’ at that period when 


‘ “Yes, indeed-—they kept much com- 
pany, dressed well, and were seeu every 
where,” observed a third. —* Had Mrs. Wil- 


liams been prudent, L think 


something 
v 


might bave been done to save them from 


this total overthrow _— 


‘ “Poor woman!’ exclaimed a 


Mrs. 


Brice, who was herself the mother of a large 
family, “what could she do, | wonder? 


Whilst we live 


in the world, we must mix 


with the world; and the petty savings she 
could have made by any system of more ri- | 
vid economy, at a ume when her young 
people were forming connections, aud get- | 
ting out in the world, could not overbalance 
the remarks to which she would have sub- | 
jected them—iudeed such conduct would 
have injured her hasband’s credit, and 


brought on his rutin sooner.” 


«*4So much the better,” said several gen- 
tlemen ; but the lady continued her asser- 


tions. 


“Say what you please, but there are 


a 


thousand litde things ove must do, and must 
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tra expenditure, but where is was impera- 
tively called for.” 

‘The warmth and feeling with which this 
was uttered, by a woman who was a model 
of propriety in her own conduct, silenced, 
even where it did not convince, and mur- 
muring sounds of pity were succeeding 
those of blame, when a cynical bachelor 
who had not yet spoken, cried out in a tone 
yet more decisive than the lady’s, 

' € «Fiddle faddle!—there is nothing im- 
perative but duty.”’ * * * 

‘The party around, and indeed the whole 
circle of their acquaintance, would have 
said poor Elderton, a confirmed bachelor, 
with harsh features, repelling voice, stiff 
curled queue wig, full suit of buckram-lined 
brown, and a whole train of foreign peculi- 
arities, and unbending brusquerie about him, 
was the last man on earth to attach a child— 
especially a child of Maria’s description ; 
a gay, spoilt, laughter-loving little Hebe, 
with all the naiveté and untamed drollery 
of a wild Irish girl, tempered alone by that 
ardent sensibility of nature, and enthusiastic 
love of her parents, which might be sup- 
posed to render the cold lessons and severe 
countenance of ber grave friend peculiarly 
appalling.’ 

‘It is, however, certain, that no previous 
circumstance or conversation had ever in- 
duced so many reflections in Maria’s mind, 
as those of the present evening, and there 
were times when she was on the point of 
saying to her mother—* Why have we only 
two men instead of tive ? and two horses in- 
stead of four?—is it the custom in Eng- 
land for gentlemen to have counting-houses, 
instead of hunting parties, or are we begin- 
ning to be poor like Mr, Williams’? but 
unbounded tenderness and intuitive delica- 
cy forbade herto speak, and she happily 
turned her meditations to those objects in 
her own education, which a piudent and 
elegant mother was constantly pointing out 
to her attention,’ 

Mr. Falconer, the father of Maria, had 
been a rich country gentleman, in the north 
of Ircland; very early in life be married a 
lovely orphan, scarcely sixteen years of age, 
who brought him a large sum of money, and 
anestate in Wales. The society of his ami- 
able wife, the pleasures of the chase, and 
the management of his estates, fur a ume en- 
crossed all attention; but, by degrees, a 
passion for dyprovement assumed so alarm- 
ing an ascendency over him, that, to use the 
words of our author, ‘there was no fatigue 
too great for him to encounter, no scheme 
too wild for him to adopt, if it forwarded 
his end; and, by the same rule, no expense 
tyo exorbitant for him to adventure.’ 

As might be expected, he succeeded in 
improving away all his immense landed pro- 
perty in Ireland, and he is compelled to 
come to England to reside. Hlere he enters 
into partnership with two mercantile gentle- 
men, and speculates iu the iron trade, by 
which means he becomes finally ruined— 
his wife’s estate, and even her jointure, 
having all been sacrificed to his wild and 
extravagant schemes, At this period, Maria 
Falconer bad attained ber twentieth year, 
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and, both parents having carefully concealed 
from her the state of their affairs, 
hitherto been surrounded by every juxiyy 
and indulgence, likely to be accorded to 4 
only child by those who were apparently 
possessed of an elegant independency, A 
lovely and accomplished girl, so circum. 
stanced, might well be supposed to be stun. 
ned by the sudden and terrible intelligence 
that utter ruin awaited herself and all most 
dear to her— 

‘Yet, when the stupor occasioned by this 
blow somewhat subsided, Maria was sensi. 
ble that her mind was formed to endure — 
that she had not less fortitude and energy 
than sensibility, and she endeavoured to re. 
cal that vigour of spirit which she was sem 
sible of possessing at a period when her un- 
derstanding was less mature than now,’ 

Maria forins the resolution of sacrificins 
all her own feelings and affections for the 
sake of her parents, and determines to sup- 
port herself and them by an employment 
which every one would suppose incompati- 
ble with her sex, age, or condition in life: 
this is no other than to sell iron by retail 
to small inanufacturers. We quote part of 
a conversation, in which she makes known 
this resolution to her principal friend and 
companion :— 

‘«*T have been for many weeks an atten- 
tive listener to every cor.versation which has 
passed on subjects connected with business, 
and [ find that all the poorer masters in 
our great manufacturing town, labour un- 
der great disadvantages for want of a medi- 
um betwixt them and the iron masters, and 
[ have heard it repeatedly observed, “ that 
if any decent workman would have the re- 
solution to save his wages till he had ob- 
tained thirty or forty pounds, he might begin 
the trade with a certainty of thriving, pro- 
vided he gave no credit, and was content 
with a moderate constant profit.’ ” 

¢« But, my dear Maria, that which a la- 
bouring man might indeed do well, and 
profitably, cannot be done by a young, deli- 
cate, pretty woman-—a lady too, W hose 
birth, education, and habits, render her ut- 
terly unfit for such employment—one, 00, 
who possesses talents which she can consist 
enuy employ to advantage in the occupa- 
tions becoming a centlewoman.” 

«+ 1 know all you would urge, dear Ellen, 
for I really believe, that whilst [laid upon 
that bed I have had more subjects 0 
thought, more recollections, cogitalony 
and* deductions, than the whole lives 0! 
many women present—my conclusions 
have not been made in consequence ol suc 
den impulse, but deep examination. 
the first place I thought of obtaining a situn- 
tition resembling yours, but that L instantly 
rejected, since it would only enable me | ) 
provide for myself—besides, let me —_ 
my pride, the long indulgence accorde = 
an only child, and still more the indepen 
ence of my nature, renders me unfit for s¢ re 
vitude, even in its most ameliorated shape: 

¢« But you might teach without enterins 
a family.” 

*«* Not to any suflicient pul] 
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2Y¥ aw t 
yd on that you know I do not excel, having 


despite of fashion, ever adopted my own 
mative Irish harp ; and, for the reason I gave 
su before, you will perceive that it would 
be easier for me to live amongst the pvor, 
an receive from the rich, and especially the 
low and purse-proud, that remuneration 
hey would feel pain to give, and I should 
jel more paim to receive. — 

«« But your exquisite voice, your elegant 

rson, Maria! I cannot bear to think you 
should be wasted, lost to society.” 
~«#Yet even you, Ellen, would not like 
see me on the stage ; though, had [I been 
brought up to it, in @ pecuniary point of 
yew it might have answered—never let my 


nother know that it even passed our minds, 


Thave, in short, determzned to try iron, and 
It has been the ruin of my 


wallowed house and land, and should there- 
re find bread and lodging, which is all I 
jow presume to hope for.” . 

In spite of all the obstacles, trials, and 
siferings, to which such a scheme necessa- 
rily subjects her, this amiable daughter per- 
everes in her humble and laborious em- 
ployment, and succeeds in placing her pa- 
wuts above the reach of want; this once 
«complished, she still struggles on to main- 
win their independence, and, after endur- 
ing many hardships and enceuntering almost 
every trial to which atender and affectionate 
male can be exposed, she finds herself at 
the head of one of the first mercantile con- 
cerns in the kingdom. ‘The wealtl: so ho- 
worably acquired, she wisely and benevo- 
ently applies to the comforts or wants of all 
wound her. Upon the death of her father, 
which happens before she attains her thir- 
teh year, ber sole attention is directed to 
ter bereaved mother, whom she places in 
the midst of that affluence of which sbe had 
0 long been deprived, and surrounds her 
with every luxury and comfort. We feel 
that we have already exceeded our limits in 
le notice we have given of this little tale, 
ind the extracts we have made from its but 
wewished to enabie our readers to form 
ome Opinion of its merits, and, as we have 
presented them with part of the rst chap- 
er, we will now close our review with the 
ial remarks of the author:— 


‘We hope that, although the history of 


wr heroine is brought down to that period 
when woman ceases to charin, if not to in- 
rest, yet that some of our readers, aware 
fher inestimable worth, and that mental 
"ergy, and acute, but well-regulated, sen- 
‘iity which preserves the mind and the 
heart undecayed by tine, unwithered by 
8, are desirous to know, “if Maria js 
yet alive,” 

‘To such we answer, she yet lives, in the 
“st sense of the word, enjoying health, 
Practising every active virtue, and receiv- 
K. from a wide circle daily proofs of ho- 
Xl ate and atlection; and at sixty 
tae l@ rare comfort “fof rocking the 
“adle of declining age ” to that beloved 
‘spa who is still likely to enjoy life a 
~—Jears longer. They are surrounded by 


os This tale is founded on tacts,’ 
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the young who love them, the old who res- | during the greater part of his existence, he 


pect them, the poor who bless them. 
Maria, released trom the trammels of busi- 
ness, enjoys her leisure with a zest those 
who. have never known the restraints 
employment cannot well imagine, and fre- 
quently surprises her friends (who know 
how much her time is occupied by her mo- 
ther and the various classes who seek her 
advice or assistance) by the works she has 
lately read, the lessons she has bestowed on 
little Frank Ingalton, or the daughter of 
Mrs. Trevannion, whom she looks upon as 
her grandchildren, 

‘With these lessons, which are only the 
outward adornments of the structure, it will 
be readily believed that such a woman ne- 


ver fails to inculcate the pure precepts of 


religious morality, the true heroism of sellf- 
renunciajyion—the wisdom of iategrity, the 
dignity of self-control, and the necessity 
many situations in lite present for acting 
with firmness, tesolution, and perseverance. 
Ifer mind stored by observation, and mel- 
lowed by time, she yet seldom touches on 
this subject without earnestly entreating 
her hearers to guard themselves from mis- 


taking obstinacy of temper, for firmness of | 


mind—to remember, that in early life sub- 
mission and obedience are virtues more ge- 
nerally demanded than those of a sterner 
character, and that woman through life is 
generally called upon to practise them.— 
“Yet,” she will add, ‘* woman, as an intel- 
lectual and accountable being, gifted with 
reason and capable of exertion, the first 
guide of man’s infancy, the general influ- 


encer of his youth, and the companon of 


his manhood, ought to be no stranger to 
the importance of any virtue demanded by 
our common nature: and, whether rela- 
tively or individually considered, cannot 
fail to find that her virtue and her happi- 


ness must depend on her Decrsion !??? 
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Mounteney’s Historical Inquiry into the 
Principal Circumstances and Events rela- 
tive to the late Emperor Napoleon. 

(Continued from p. 738.) 
Havine already stated the geneneral cha- 
racter of Mr. Mounteney’s work, and point- 
ed out the qualifications the author brings 
to the task of investigation, we shall now, 
without farther notice, proceed to some of 
the historical doubts as to Napoleon’s cha- 


'racter and conduct, which are so ably and 
so industriously cleared up by Mr. Mounte- 
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ney. We are, however, somewhat surpris- 
ed, that this gentleman should stop to i- 
quire whether or not Moreau was a patriot 
or a traitor, when he took up arms against 
rance, and fought under the banners ot 
the allies. Napoleon was at that ume de 
fucto, Emperor of Franee, and the very al- 
lied powers, long after, opened negociations 


with himat Chatulon, in which he was re- | 
countsed as such; a person of our authors 


acuteness can therefore have no diihculty 
of settling a question like this, which he 
does very satisfactorily. 


Napoleon has been abused tor hits choice 


ot fgends, Mr M., however, proves, that 
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did not make particular friends of any per- 
son, and thatift in bis later days he did form 
any intimacies, and in this even erred, he 
was uot the sole monarch who committed 
an error in this respect. Mr. M. proves 
the truth of his remarks by some cu- 
rious instanees, but, we contess, we think 
the genius of Sheridan was an apology so 
ample for royal friendship, that a prince 
ought to be excused for the association, 

Another charge brought against Napoleon 
by The New Times (for, be it recollected, 
itis against the charges and plilippics of 
this journal that Mr. Mounteney’s work is 
directed), is, that he was ‘ an accomplished 
blackguard.’ ‘Persons who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones,’ the pro- 
verb says, and certainly Mr. M. has a se- 
vere retort on the editor, in the Bonaparte- 
phobia, published by Mr. Hone. 

The case of the Duc D’Enghein is one 
into which our author enters at great length, 
and here, as in many other cases, not to 
prove Bonaparte wholly guiltless, but to 
show that he bas not been without examples 
before him; he acknowledges the violation 
of neutral territory in arresting the duke, 
but produces similar instances on the part 
of Prussia, in the case of the Baron de 
Trenck ; of Austria, in the case of M. Ma- 
ret (afterwards Duke of Bassano) and M. 
Sermonville ; and the still more atrocious 
outrage on the French diplomatists at Ras- 
tadt, and of the English goverament, in seiz- 
On the 
subject of the duke’s death, Mr. M., after 
showing that the fiat of his execution was 
not given by Murat or Napoleon, says :— 

‘From whom, then, did the Duke d’En- 
ghien receive the blow which cut short the 
thread of his existence ?—We know not: 
but we know the cause,—we know the in- 
dividuals who brought the gallant d’ Enghien 
to the brink of that grave into which the 
touch of a feather was scarcely needed to 
precipitate him. The revolution,—the tur- 
bulency of the times,—the fears of the con- 
sular government, engendered the evil ;—it 
was consummated by a cloud of inferior 
agents, who, hurried away by a criminal 
zeal, did not waitto be ordered, before they 
accomplished what their own vile minds re- 
presented to them would prove agreeable to 
their master: it was consummated by the 
Duke of Rovigo, who, when applied to by 
one of his inferior officers for a detachment 
to shoot the prince, did not give ‘himself 
even the trouble to inquire on whose solici- 
tation the detachment was required, but, 
with no greater ceremony than if the life of 
a dog had been concerned, granted, with- 
out investigation, that which was demanded 
without right ;—it was consuminated by this 
M. de ht WVIZO, who, when tie Duke d’En- 
ghien, in the agony of despair, made a re- 
quest, in court, to lave an interview with 
the First Consul, busely took upon himself 
to tell the president of that court that the 
request of the prisoner was misplaced (¢ in- 
opportune) ;—it was consummated by the 
very self-same M. de Rovigo, who, on Count 


| Halin’s writing, after the tral, to the Firs; 
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Consul in behalf of the prisoner, took from 
his hand the pen which solicited merey, and 
told him whose voice had just ¢ mdemned 
a fellow-creature, that his business was at 
an end, and that with him (Rovigo) the af- 
fair then rested ;—it was consummated by 
the president of the court-martial, Count 
Hulin, who permitted } hims elf tobe advised, 
in the performance of his duty, by one htsipe 
ing no more right to offer an opinion than 
the greatest stranger tothe trial could have ; 
—it was consummated by Count Haulin, 
who suffered the brightest prerogative of the 
judge to be snatched trom him at a moment 
when it became doubly precious, and allow- 
ed himself to be sw ayed by aa untecling in- 
truder ;—it was consummated by 
Hulin, who, with an imbecility which 
should scarcely expect to hear related ofan 
ideot, sat himself down when the life of a 
man was in jeopardy, with the assurance— 
no, not with the assurance,—with the im- 
pression only on his mind, that another 
mortal would do for the prisoner what he 
(Mulin) ought to have done himself ;—it 
was consummated by the seven 
composing the court, who, with an 
rance that wall transmit their names with 
eternal infamy to posterity, did not, one 
and all, object to pert mi what, 1+ every 
step they took, from their want of know- 
ledge, the ‘y must have felt they were whol- 
ly incompetent to execute - it Was CON- 
suimmated by those who, carried away by 
theirown ungenerous alarms, did not feel 
the shame of affixing their signatures to a 
decree which gave birth to an inefiicient 
tribunal ;—it was consummated by those 
counsellors who, bold only in wickedness 
and strong only in vice, took upon them- 
selves the awful responsibilty of advising 
the violation of an ind lepende nt country, 
without first trying the efficacy of a less ri- 
gorous measure ;— it was consummated by 
Napoleon, who suffered the biassed senti- 
ments of his ministers to confirm his own 
opinions, and who, unwittingly the tool of 
ignoble souls, finally availed himself of a 
force which ought solely to have marched 
in honourable pu rsuit, for the dastardly 
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_ pate the verdict, could not forbear express- | 
igno- | 





work of entrapping aprince whom, ifinno- | 


cent, he had no right to molest, and, if 
guilty, might surely have been prevented 
from committing any act by which his 
salt ty could have beenend langered. 

‘To one and all of these persons, what- 


ever their rank, whatever theirs stations, we | 


ascribe the early close put to the all: ant 
a "Enghi ien’s career ; let each bear his por- 
tion of the reproach, but let not justice be 
transformed into its opposite extreme, and 
the guilt of many be heaped, as the editor 
of the New ‘Limes fails not to do, upon the 
head of one. We endeavour not to screen 
Napoleon ; we repeat, let only each agent 
in the havoe take the share which belongs 
to him, and the uaprejudiced mind, we are 
confident, will not hesitate in deciding with 
whom, out of the number that sought the 
ruin of the best of the Bourbens, the great- 
est blame remains. 

7 N; poreodh carried with to 
pulchre the sting that Knows no relict; 
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death of the Duke d’Enghien was the most 
reprehensible act of his reign, and, like that 
of our second George to Byng, and of our 
first Charles to Stafford, can never be 
wholly defended, altbe ‘ugh it may admit of 
pi iliation.’ 


There is no part of Mr. Mounteney’s 
work in which he is more successful than in 
his defence Ney; be shows, and that 


most incontestably, that when he marched 
out to oppose the return of Napoleon, he 
had not the power of doing so, by the defec- 
tion of his troops. It was not until he was 
told that his van-guard had deserted, ‘and 
that his park of artillery had been seized, 
that he exclaimed, ‘It is impossible for me 
to stop the waters of the ocean with the 
palm of my hand,’ and, 
versal enthusiasm, de clared for Bonaparte. 
That Ney was murdered by a tortuous con- 


struction of a convention that ought to have | 


saved him, we hesitate not to assert :— 

‘The result of the trial, 
ery could be called, 
seen; but those, 


was easy to he fore- 
even, who could antici- 


ing their disgust at the gross parti: ality which 
marked the proceedings. It was in vain 
that Nev ¢ declared the text of the 12th 


article was so complete on the score of 


protection, that he entirely relied on it;— 
that, but for this stipulation, he would have 
preierred dying sword in hand; that he 
had remained in France solely on the faith 
of it; that it was in direct contradiction to 


a written agreement that he had been ar- | 


rested. Whenever the marshal, in his own 
person, or through bis counsel, M. berryer, 
was desirous of urging these, or any other 
topics drawn from the. document avreed to 
by the allied generals, he was direc ctly si- 
lenced by the attornc y-general and the 
court, who would hear nothing but what 
they themselves thought fit to be related ; 
and so tixed were these upright judges in 
this determination, that, on the Lrince 


d’Eckmuhl being requested to. state the | 


sense in which the provisional government 
had acceded to the capitulation, and more 
particulanly to that important feature in it, 
promising security to every individual, the 
president of the sitting instantly rose, and 
made known that, by virtue of the discre- 
tionary power reserved in him, he was 
bound to declare, that the question touch- 


Ing the 12th article could not be put, 
Where would, in England, be the reputa- 


tion of the judge, who, on a prisoner call- 
ing for that information which was either, 
by its production, to save his lite, or, by its 
absence, to cause its forfeiture, should, for- 
getting alike his duty of Christian, magis- 
trate, and man, interpose his authority but 
to subvert the ends of justice, and to take 


' 
trom the culprit the on Ny possible means | 


Which existed fordetending his days? Would 
not such another Jeffries be doomed to ever- 
lasting execration? ‘The French Chamber 
of Peers was nat, however, to be baulked 
of its vietim by any scruples of conscience. 
The subservient m: yorlty of “this cubservient 
assembly tor Ney ’s blood, 


was determ ned in 


thirsted and, 


mbt or wrong, having 


catching the uni- | 


ifsuch the mock- | 
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its thirst slaked in gore. Ney, unable to 
defend himself, was sentenced to undergy 
the death of a traitor, He had too often 
braved the king of terrors on the fiel, , 


dread, at any time, his approach, Atte. 
‘arious fruitless attempts on the part of bis 
frie ids to save him, he was, in fonr and 


| twenty hours after bie condemnation, con. 
veyed a few paces without the warden of 
the L uxembourg Palace, and there judicial. 
ly butchered by a company of those ye 
soldiers who, 





ry 
had each of their hairs been 


| 
| 
‘lives, would but a few short weeks before 
| ene ventured them all, for the glory of 
| defending the marshal. Thus died’ the 
| Prince of the Moskowa, “the bravest of 
ithe brave.” ” 
| (To be concluded in our next. } 
} —- 2 4D > — 
' 
| Narrative of an Exvcursion to the Mountains 
of Piedmont, and Researches among the 
| Vundois, or Waldenses, Sc. By the Rey, 
| W. S. Giitty, M. A. 4to. pp. 424, 
' London, 1824. 
Canrand bigotry are the prev ailing vices of 
‘the age; though widely different, yet we 
Sc arcely know how to decide which is the 
most censurable, Pope, though himself a 
Roman Catholic, set the example of religi- 
ous toleration and liberality of sentiment in 
his famous couplet:— 
| © For modes of fai‘h let graceless zealots fight, 
| He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right, 
Yet how few Protestants or Papists will ac- 
knowledge this doctrine. Mr. Gilly is at 
| least not one of them, for a more intolerant 
/and uancharitable Christian, writer we mean, 
| we have seldom met with. He, indeed, 
'*damns all churches but his own,’ or at 
| least we are sure he would do, if occasion 
served; but, in the present instance, the 
weight of his fury falls on the Roman Catho- 
lies, whom he cowpares to the Gentiles ot 
'old and to the Pagans; his intolerance iS, 
however, the only origin: ul feature in his 
work, for the world need not be told that 
| the Waldenses cradled Protestantism, and 
| that they maintain it, though surrounded by 
Roman Catholic communities. As, however, 
| Mr. Gilly is among the most recent travei- 
'lers in a country which is very little tra- 
velled, we shall give an extract; It relates 
to his interview at Pomaretto, oue of the 
| Vaudois villages, with Redo!ph Peyranl, 
| the»Moderator. He says:— 
‘We were obliged to leave our carriage 
| at Perosa, and to procee Jd on foot to Po- 
| maretto. With a young peasant as our 
| cuide, we set out, all impatience, to visit 
the first Vaudois village in the valley of 
Perosa. This valley extends to that of 
Pragela, which was formerly one of the 
| Protestant. va! ileys, 1s intersected by the 
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of channels and rushes over masses of 
sock that are brought down by the tor- 
rents from the mountains, and lie in 
grange confusion in every part of its bed. 
We could not have passed over less 
han half a dozen wooden bridges, in the 
space of about three hundred yards ; some 
of them intended for the use of the foot 
yssenger Only, and others thrown over 
whe stream for mules and cattle. 

‘After walking half an hour or more, 
the village of Pomaretto discovered itself, 
and, seen as it was in its wintry aspect, 
never did a more dreary spot burst upon 
thheview. It is built upon a declivity, 
iyst where the mountains begin to increase 
in height and number, with rocks above 
yd torrents below. There is such a scene 
of savage disorder in the immediate vici- 
nity of Pomaretto, that one would ima- 
gine it had been eifected by the most 
violent convulsions of nature ; huge frag- 
ments of rock encumber the ground on all 
ides, and it seems as if the mountains 
must have been rent asunder to produce 
so much nakedness and desolation. ‘The 
treet which we slowly ascended was nar- 
row and dirty, the houses, or rather cabins, 
(were) small and inconvenient; and po- 
verty,in the strictest sense of the word, 
tared us in the face at every step we 
took. In vain did we cast our eyes about, 
in search of some better-looking corner, 
inwhich we might descry a habitation fit 
forthe reception of the supreme pastor of 
the churches of the Waldenses. The 
treet was every where no better than a 
confined Jane. At length we stood before 
he presbytery of M. Peyrani, for by this 
nane the dwellings of the ministers are 
known. But, in external appearance, how 
inferior to the most indifferent parsonages 
in England, or to the humblest manse in 
scotland. Neither gerden nor bower 
wiliven its appearance, and scarcety did 
it differ in construction or dimension 
om the humble cottages by which it 
"as Surrounded.’ 

_The good old man seems to have been 
‘lly conscious how much the Protestant 
world was to the Waldenses:— 

‘Rem ember,” said the old man, with 
“scious and becoming pride, ‘ remem- 
Nerthat you are indebted to us for your 
wancipation from papal thraldrom.— 
"eled the way,—we stood in the front 
me and against us the first thunderbolts 
. ome were fulminated. The baying 
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‘a heard in our valleys before you knew 
oe They hunted down some of 
vi al and pursued others from 
ill thee ae over rock and mountain, 
foreign” re iged them to take refuge in 
dere. countries. A few of these wan- 
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preached nothing more than what had | Though my brother has fail’d, | may conquer 


been advanced by the ministers of our 
valleys four hundred years before bis 
tine. Whence, (continued my aged in- 
formant, with increased animation,) came 
your term Lollards, but from a Walden- 
sian pastor, Walter Lollard, who flourish- 
ed about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury? And the Walloons of the Low 
Countries were nothing more than a sect, 
whose name ts easily found in a corruption 
of our own. As for ourselves, we have 
been called heretics, and Arians, and Ma- 
nicheans, and Cathari,—but we are like 
yourselves, achurch built up in Christ,— 
echurch with the discipline and regular 
administration of divine service, which 
constitutes achurch. We have adhered to 
the pure tenets of the apostolic age, and 
the Roman Catholics have separated from 
us. Ours is the apo-tolical succession, 
from which the Roman hierarchy has de- 
parted, ‘rather than ourselves. We are 
not only a church by name and outward 
forms, but a church actually interested by 
faith in Jesus Christ, the Corner-stone.’ 
These are the most favourable passages 
we can select from the work of Mr. Gilly, 
who is as supercilious as he is intolerant, 
and there is no redeeming quality in the 
style of his meagre but expensive work. 
2 1p 
The Remains of Robert Bloomfield, author 
of the Farmer’s Boy, &c. &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 182+. 
AN author like poor Bloomfield, who wrote 
for bread, and to whom ‘sufficient unto 
the day was the evil thereof, could 
not be expected to leave many specimens 
of his talents, worth printing after his 
death ; and yet we are so anxious to pos- 
sess every thing that relates to a man of 
genius, and particularly an unschooled 
genius like Bloomfield, that there are few 
people who will not be pleased with these 
voluines: particularly the youthful part of 


the public, for whom there are several suit- 
able articles. We have, however, only 


room for one extract, which we quote, as 
giving a favourable specimen of Bloom- 
field’s humour :-— 
‘SONG. 
©Tune—Ligoran Cosh, 
‘The man in the moon look’d down one night, 
Where a lad and his lass were walking ; 
Thinks he, there must be very huge delight 
In this kissing and nonsense-talking : 
And so there must ("tis a well known case,) 
For it lasts both late and early. 
So they talk’d him down, till hecover’d his face, 
—They tired his patience fairly. 


Then up rose the sun in his morning beams, 
And push’d back his nightcap to greet them ; 
Says he,—‘*As you boast of your darts and 
flames, 
My darts and my flames shall meet them.” 
He scorch’d them both through the live-long 
day, 
But they never once seem’d to mind him, 
But laugh’d outright, as he skulk’d away, 
And left a dark world behind him. 
Then the man in the moon look’d down in a 
pet, 
And said, “I believe I can cure you; 








yet— 

If not, I must try to endare you. 

Go home,” he cried, “and attend to my rules, 

And banish all thoughts of sorrow ; 

Then jump into bed, you couple of fools, 

And you “il both be wiser to-morrow.’ 

The following epigram is also worth 
quoting : Bloomfield says— 

‘At the time of the illuminations for 
Nelson’s victory, [ thought if [ had the 
means to have sported a transparency, 
[ might have quibbled thus :— 

Dunean, Jervis, and Howe, 
What say you all now— 
(For by you were our triumphs begun :) 
In the midst of alarms, 
You fought well with 4o¢h arms— 
But Nelson has beat them with one ! 
‘«T remember, too, beginning a song 


/ on that subject: 


Old Nile lately cried from his seven-mouth’d 
bed, 

“ Can such echoes proceed from a cloud ? 
For ages [ ’ve roll’d, and my banks overspread, 

But never heard thunder so loud,” &c. 

We ought to add, that these volumes are 
published in order to serve the family of poor 
Bloomfield ; on such an occasion, who would 
not patronize them ? 

——H4 = 
The Fruits of Experience; or, Memoirs of 

Josep Brasperpcr., Written in his 

80th und 81st Years. Second edition, 

with considerable additions. 8vo, pp. 325. 
We believe we acted the part of eritical ac- 
coucheur to Mr. Brasbridge’s work, of which 
we spoke in terms of great commendation. 
The author, who is designated by a friend 
of ours as the Horace Walpole of Fleet 
Street, is an honest John-Bull sort of man, 
witha keen eye for observing the world, and 
a very off-hand and straight-forward way of 
declaring his opinions. Loyal to the back- 
bone, he is the foe of all democrats and 
demagogues, and of Mr. Waithman in par- 
ticular. His work abounds with interesting 
and original anecdotes, the truth of which is 
unquestionable, and in the present edition 
there are numerous additivns, including 
some tributes of approbation to the first 
edition, and a portrait of the author. We 
shall probably, on a future oceasion, glean a 
few anecdotes from the volume; inthe mean 
time, we heartily recommend it to the pub- 
lic. 

= + @ >a 
Education at Home; or, a Father’s Instruc- 
tions: consisting of Miscellaneous Pieces 
for the Instruction and Amusement of 

Young Persons from Ten to Twelve Years 

of Age. pp. 246. London, 1824. 
ALTHOUGH we would not altogether inter- 
dict fairy tales and stories, we are not 
among those who regret that of late years a 
new walk las been opened in juvenile litera- 
ture, and that books written for children 
have aimed at conveying usetul instruction, 
and directed their attention to objects really 
worthy of it. ‘The reputation of such once- 
famed histories as ‘Ton: Thumb, Cinderella, 
&c., have latterly been much on the de- 
cline; but they have maintained their fame 
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as long as many more ponderous tomes, | 
whose very titles are now nearly forgotten, | 
We are of opinion that children are not to 

be treated quite as irrational beinzs, or as if | 
they were incapableof relishing any thing but | 
the supernatural and absurdly marvellous. 
‘Their curiosity cannot be too early rendered 
subservient to the purposes of instruction, 
and excited towards objects of real infor- 
mation: nor are any works better adapted 
for the purpose than those in which moral | 
and intellectual knowledge is conveyed ina | 
familiar manner. To this class belongs this | 
little book, which consists of a variety of 
conversations between a father and his two 
sons; interspersed with some narratives and 
other miscellaneous pieces. We can safely 
recommend it, not only to children, but to 
many parents, who may learn froin it how 
to avail themselves of the opportunities of 
conveying knowledge, which daily and hour- 
ly occur, Of this, the two pieces entitled 
The Cost of a Breakfast, and The Poultry- 
yard, may be mentioned as instances. We 
cannot either characterize or commend this 
production better than by saying that it de- 
serves a place on the same shelf with the 
well-known ¢ Evenings at Home.’ 


OREGINAL, 
THE NIL-ADMIRARI. 
No. IV. 
AmonG all the singularities which cha- 
racterized Lord Byron, none will appear 
to many persons so extraordinary as his 
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abstemiousness at one period, when, 
as we are assured by Mr. Dallas, he 
used to take no more than two plain 
biscuits, sometimes only one, and a cup 
of tea, intwenty-four hours. Some, we 
have no doubt, will esteem this by far 
the most extravagant and reprehensible 
part of his conduct: nor will we attempt 
to vindicate it. His lordship was never 
very much distinguished by his amor 
patria, but this abstemiousness was 
highly derogatory to his character as an 
Englishman. It runs quite counter to 
the good old national creed of roast 
beef; which, had we time, we could 
satisfactorily prove to be one of the bul- 
warks of our constitution. Could the 
glorious Elizabeth have ever heard of 
such a diet for a peer of England's 
realm, how many an oath had such de- 
generacy elicited from her chaste and 
royal lips! So long as people confine 
themselves to mere speculation, and 
content themselves with preaching up 
the duty of sobriety, temperance, and 
self-mortification, over a sirloin of beef 
or a haunch of venison, at the same 
time washing down their dry maxims 
with a bottle or two of generous wine— 
so longas this is the case, no great harm 





is done: it is merely amusing and ridi- 





culous—a little hypocritical peccadillo, 
at which we may good-naturedly smile. 
But putting such principles mto prac- 
tice is a widely different case, and pro- 
duces the most fatal consequences. We 
wish not to be thought alarmists; but 
it is our duty to point out the extensive 
mischief to society with which such a 
practice is fraught. ‘Io those who dive 
not so far beneath the surfaces of things 
as ourselves, it may appear of very little 
consequence, were all the world to 
adopt such a regimen as that once prac- 
tised by his lordship. Some may even 
imagine that things would go on quite 
as well and as quietly as they do now, 
—perhaps even better, could the human 
race contrive to exist upon air, and al- 
together explode the practice of eating. 
Alas! such persons do not perceive that 
the breaking-up of society would ine- 
vitably follow. Good dinners are one 
of the strongest bonds of fellowship and 
friendship that link man to his fellow- 
man: once remove this sacred tie from 
society, and chaos would come again. 
How many a man, who is now sur- 
rounded at his well-covered table, by 
friends and admirers, would, in @ mo- 
ment, be bereft of them all. Without 
a good dinner there could be no good 
living, and good living constitutes the 
morality of at least one half of the 
world. Thenoblest arena, too, of modern 
eloquence and modern patriotism would 
then be shut; for it is an undoubted 
fact, that in the speeches at our public 
dinners, more patriotic feeling and vir- 
tue are displayed in one hour, than any 
one cares to practise in his whole life. 
Let ascetics maintain what they please, 
but virtue stands always higher after 
dinner than in any other hour out of the 
whole twenty-four. We then see every 
thing couleur de rose, and even doubt of 
the existence of those evils at which 
we railed a short time before, Let us 
for a moment suppose what would be 
the result, if, deluded by his lordship’s 
unfortunate example, all the world 
should take it into their heads to live 
upon a biscuit and a cup of tea: in the 
very first place, that most noble branch 
of the fine arts,—perhaps the very 
queen of them all—cookery, would be 
annihilated. And what would become 
of its numerous and illustrious profes- 
sors ?>—-where would then be the fame 
of the immortal Hannah Glasse, and the 
no less distinguished Mrs. Rundell ?>— 
We tremble, too, for the fate of the fair 
sex ; for how contracted would then be 
the sphere of their domestic duties: not 
that, at the present day, fashionable 
wives pique themselves so much on then 








notable housewifery as on other ac. 
complishments: indeed, the only dish 
most of them know how to dress at aj 

is their own persons, but how very 
few men would marry when they had 
no longer any occasion for a wife to do 
the honours of their table. For as to 
love, let romance-reading and sonnet. 
inditing young ladies dream what they 
please, it would hardly exist on such 
spare diet, except in a very platonic 
shape. It must be confessed that the 
expenses of a family would be consider- 
ably reduced, at least in the article of 
food, but this would hardly prove q 
counterbalancing advantage ; since it js 
to be feared, that the saving in this re- 
spect would operate only as a plea for 
greater extravagance in dress and those 
minor etceteras that render a wife so 
expensive an article. 

The ladies, however, would be by no 
means the greatest sufferers; medical 
practitioners would have as much rea- 
son as any class of society to deprecate 
the plan of universal abstemiousness, 
Once remove the indulgence of the ta- 
ble, and nearly all those disorders inci- 
dent to mankind in a civilized state 
would disappear: we should then have 
as little occasion for physicians and apo- 
thecaries as a tribe of wild Indians. Nei- 
ther would the profession of the law fare 
better, for that glory of our constitution, 
the game laws, could not be kept up ina 
society of Pythagoreans, and then adieu 
to poaching, trespasses, and a host of 
litigations. By suffering poaching, that 
admirable school for felony, to fall into 
desuetude, as the lawyers express It, 
and by very mueh abridging the neces- 
sity for providing a dinner atall, we re- 
move one of the most powerful tempta- 
tions to crime; and then how are we 
to fill our prisons, or employ our nu- 
merous host of lawyers, and the minot 
retainers of the law? What, too, 1s to 
become of the newspapers, if we thus 


deprive them of two of their most fertue 


‘themes, to wit, trials and execuilons, 





and reports of public dinners? 1 hen, 
instead of feasting our eyes on such de- 
licious paragraphs, as the accoun 
entertainments, abounding with ‘a 
fusion of every rarity that could be pro- 
cured,’ we must be content with suci 
meagre fare as—*‘ Yesterday, Lord . " 
or the Hon. Mrs. C., gave biscuits an 
tea to a large party.’—No, believe US» 
this will never do: such an unpan- 
pled plan for convulsing society, oo 
the sly pretext of practical abstemto" : 
ness, is so detestable, that we know 
how suthiciently to reprobate Ms ee 
should have thought that it ¢0u d ne 
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have originated with any other than the 
Chinese and the East India Company, 
who might wish to substitute tea for all 
the other necessaries of life ; not only to 
the destruction of our social system, but 
aso to the degradation of our national 
character ; for is it to be imagined that, 
living on such a regimen, we could pos- 
sbly retain any of the spirit of our an- 
estors? No: all our remaining spirit 
would expire: and, degenerate as we 
must be acknowledged to be at present, 
we are still far from that point of degra- 
dation to which we should infallibly 
ink. That noble spirit of ferocity that 
now distinguishes a. British mob would 
gon expire; the race of boxers, 
bruisers, carmen, and_ fish-women, 
sould become utterly extinct, or be re- 
novated into dandies. Our gin-shops, 
to which we rationally point with so 
much pride, would be closed: our ta- 
vers, from that of the City of London 
to the lowest pothouse, would be blotted 
out from this cheerful scene, and be 
succeeded by a horrible blank. Indeed, 
lord Byron would have had very much 
toanswer for: as to his scepticism, it was 
very harmless in comparison: he was 
not the man to overturn creeds and arti- 
cles of faith; but when we consider how 
much it was the fashion to copy him in 
other respects,—how many unhappy 
ventlemen were seduced by his exam- 
ple, to be painted, d@ da Byron, without 
travats, and to write prose in stanzas, 
ustead of inditing it in the common 
way,—it is not without reason that we 
shudder at the miseries that might have 
eusued from the contagion of such an 
trample. And what was the motive that 
uged his lordship to sucha piece of 
fatuation ?>—the horror of corpulency. 
Yet really, upon reflection, this species 
‘t horror in the noble bard seems ex- 
veedingly natural, for, neither.in his cha- 
acter of patito or of poet, would such 
’ quality have been at all desirable. 
there is something exceedingly ridicu- 
lous in the idea of a corpulent lover, 
‘nd very inconvenient withal, especially 
ithe happens to fall down upon his knees, 
Sis said to have been the case with the 
steat English Roman historian (N. B. 
this is not a bull), and cannot rise 
‘An without assistance. Corpulency 
‘one of those anti-sentimental acci- 
‘ents which a homme d bonnes fortunes 
should particularly guard against. Nei- 
‘et would it have at all been more be- 
“oming, had the author of Childe Ha- 
tolde, the Gaaour, and Manfred, been 
sulty of such a solicism as a rotundity 
it belly, or of visage*. It is easy to 





? . : : . 
According to his portraits, the penseroso 
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conceive that a portly gentleman may 
write a bacchanalian song, or indite an 
ode to Dr. Kitchener, but the idea of 
such a one uttering his poetical melan- 
choly and scepticism, literally ore rotun- 
do, is ludicrous enough. We are, 
therefore, sincere, when we say that we 
think obesity would have been one of 
the greatest misfortunes that could pos- 
sibly have befallen Lord Byron. Who 
knows, too, but that, in order to remove 
it, he might have had recourse to drink- 
ing vinegar, and that would hardly have 
in proved his style. 

In itself, corpulency is certainly no 
vice : in some men it may be reckoned 
a virtue ; but even virtue itself may be 
misplaced ; orrather, it is only relative. 
So that, although the quality of which 
we have been speaking, may be highly 
becoming in a justice of peace (for 
which we have Shakspeare’s particular 
authority), in a bon-vivant, a Greek pro- 
fessor, a London alderman, or one of 
Ambrose’s good fellows,—in a_ poet, 
particularly of the higher order, it would 
be quite contrary to the +o wperov, and 
to all established rule; and we are 
tempted to exclaim— 

‘ Quodecunque ostendis mili sic incredulus odi.’ 
te 
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| THE THIRTY-FIRST OF AUGUST. 
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To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,— Whatever you do, travel not from 
London by a stage-coach on the thirty- 
first of August; for of ail the days in 
the year it is the worst for such a pur- 
pose; almost as bad as travelling fo 
London from Suffolk or Norfolk by a si- 


Christmas, when you will, in all proba- 


mart of gormandizers, the metropolis. 
My good friend, Plod, having had an 
invitation for Mrs. P. to visit some rela- 





known, and important business happen- 


trusted his dear and better half to my 
guardianship, and started us off by one 
of the Norwich coaches, on the morning 
of the above unfortunate day. The la- 
dy was, of course, inside, and your hum- 
ble servant on the roof. On leaving 
London we were not particularly over- 
loaded, but at Stratford-le-Bow a whole 
group of puppres, with their dogs and 
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lover of Madonna Laura must, however, have 
fed on some more substantial diet than sighs, 
land hopes, and amorous desires,—or even 
| books. He looks quite robustious : but ercep- 
' tio probat regulam. 





guns, were to be taken up. Remon~ 
strance was vain, for they were evident- 
ly friends of coachee, and, room or not, 
they must go; the stowage of this pre- 
cious lot of combustibles was a work of 
no small difficulty ; the fourgentlemen, 
and their more sensible companions the 
pointers, were made outside passengers 
of; and the four guns were placed in- 
side, crosswise at the back of the pas- 
sengers, who soon imitated the position 
of the fire-arms, and became as eress as 
them; andno wonder, ‘The occupants 
of the interior of the coach were all fe- 
males, and seemingly agreed with poor 
Mrs. Plod in the good, safe, and ancient 
belief that guns may go off, loaded or 
not; and this comfortable fancy so up- 
set their nerves, that the remainder of 
their journey was perfectly miserable : 
and mine was little better, for sitting, 
as I did, just over Mrs. Plod’s head, 
and my coat-flap hanging conveniently 
against the window, it was tugged at, 
upon each shifting of the guns (which 
was at every jolt of the coach, and much 
to the annoyance of the ladies’ heads 
and bonnets), when I was called u 
to remonstrate with the knight of the 
whip. I attempted this; but 1 might 
as well have held a palaver with an in- 
furiated savage chieftain, either African 
or American. He could not help tt—did 
not care—the guns must yo—and all that 
sort of thing. 

While these uncomfortable feelings 
were operating on the insides, the dogs 
and their owners were Operating in a 


different way on the outsides; two of 
| the canines were placed on the roof, to 
milar vehicle, two or three days before | 


be out of the way, and, by the swaying 


_of the vehicle, were every now and then 
bility, be jammed in with innumerable | 
lots of game, turkeys, chines, and other | 
eatables, packed off as presents to that | 


thrown bump against the backs of the 
possessors of the front and back seats, 
as the case might be, much to the an- 


-noyance of their upper-benjamins ; one 


dog totally spoiled my next neighbour’s 


coat, by an unmentionable circum- 
tives in Norfolk, to whom I was not un- | 


stance, who thereupon swore (not in 


hi the gentlest terms), that he would bring 
ing to prevent his going, he fairly in-| 


an action, either against the owner of 


_the dog, or the proprietors of the coaeh, 


he could not tell which, but should 
leave that to his man of business, mean- 
ing, I suppose, his attorney; (lawyers 
have a finger in every thing now-a- 
days.) Occasionally, as a sort of va- 
riety, one of the dogs would ship over 
the side of the coach, to the great risk 
of his own, and the passengers’ necks’; 


and for this unavoidable aecident, hrs 


humane master would infhct upon him 
a sound flogging, which led to a howl- 


‘ing of an hour's duration. Cards were 


exchanged between him of the spoiled 
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coat and him of the dog and gun; but 
Ihave not yet heard either of a duel or 
of an action upon the case, arising out of 
such exchange. 

These amusements, together with a 
jibbing horse, and the running foul of a 
waggon, served to keep our blood in 


circulation till we reached the town of 


, about fifteen miles on this side 
of Norwich; and glad enough was I to 
take leave of travelling companions— 
bipeds and quadrupeds; as Co-vper 
says, we— 

‘Parted without the least regret, 

Except, that we had ever met.’ 

For myself, I was tired to death, and 
half-starved, having had no opportunity 
of taking even a sandwich on the road, 
owing to the horrified state of Mrs. 
Plod’s feelings, who 
the basket of provisions intended for 
our journey; and who, being too 
frightened to eat herself, never recol- 
lected that I might be hungry. 

But I now consoled myself by think- 
ing that I was in the land of hospitality, 
and at the door of Mr. Gunstone, asub- 
stantial farmer, and that farmer my 
friend. Now comes another reason, 
Mr. Editor, why you should avoid 
travelling from London on the thirty- 
first of August: our friend Gunstone 
is a keen sportsman, and when we were 
shown into the parlour, there was he 
surrounded with double and single- 
barrelled guns ; locks, stocks, barrels, 
ramrods, screws, &c. &c. were spread 
on every tabic and chair, in the most 
glorious confusion, together with pow- 
der, shot, belts, powder-horns, dog- 
whistles, and, in short, all the para- 
phernalia of a shooter; while all the 
best places by the fire were occupied 
either with something he was drying 
and airing, or by his pointers, who 
seemed, by their sniffing and their sig- 
nificant looks, to know very well what 
their master was about. 

At any other time, I am quite sure 
this man would as soon have thought of 
making game of his friends, as of neg- 
lecting them; but his ruling passion 
was so strong upon him at this moment, 
that he treated us as if we were next- 
door neighbours, and had just called in 
with a how-d’ye-do, instead of half- 
famished travellers, who had come 
about one hundred miles, fast and fast- 
ing. He welcomed us, to be sure, with, 
‘Ah! Mrs. Plod, glad to see you;’ 
‘what, Crockery, my boy, you there ?— 
Well, sit down, don’t mind me,—must 
get ready for the first, you know; shall 
be off by day-light, with old Sureshot, 
to some famous preserves fifteen miles 
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off; but don’t mind me,—sit down, 
make yourselves quite at home; Mrs, 
Gunstone is gone to market to-day, m- 
stead of ne, but she'll be home by 
nine, and then we shall be snug.’ So 
saying, on he went with his prepara- 
tions for the preserves, caring but little 
for the pickle we were in. 

To cut a long story short, Mrs. Plod 
was so il, that she made an apology for 
going to bed, begging that a little water- 
gruel might be sent up to her; and I 
waited with the best grace I could 
(though [ should have been glad of 
some dinner without any grace at all,) 
till nine o’clock, and Mrs. Gunstone ar- 
rived, when | paid my respects to that 
lady, and a cold spare-rib at the same 
time. 

After this we spent a pleasant fort- 
night with the Gunstones, and came 
home loaded with game and_ good 
wishes; but, forall that, * never to travel 
on the thirty-first of August,’ is one of 
the maxims of CROCKERY, JUN, 

——_—3 + oe — 

THE SPOILED CHILD.—A SKETCH. 
Tv the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Str,—Ofall the insects of society which 
sting a man without deeply wounding 
him, perhaps a spoiled child is the 
worst. In most other cases, you are 
equally pitted; even the numerous race 
of coxcombs who infest our rooms keep 
within certain boundaries, beyond which 
the rules of society will not allow them 
to pass. They may weary, or annoy, or 
half insult you, but they observe the 


form, though they violate the spirit, of 


those laws which enable us to differ 
without disputing, and oppose without 
offence. But if children torment you 
to distraction, there is no check on their 
behaviour: the parents excuse it frem 
their want of knowing better, and seem 
determined to let them continue in their 
ignorance; for, even when they chide, 
it seems rather a tribute paid to decen- 
cy than a correction intended to reform. 

Numbers also are against you; you 
have seldom more than one adult an- 
tagonist, whereas, in opposing these 
pigmy warricrs, you arouse more bulky 
foes. Should you venture to repress 
their rudeness, it may free you from 
their importunities at the expense of 
your reputation, particularly amongst the 
ladies. The parents implicity take part 
with their offspring, and, notwithstand- 
ing their professions, the countenance 
belies the words; nor do you escape re- 
marks after your departure. ‘The father 
admits the child was in fanli, but thinks 
there was no occasion for you to notice 
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it, whilst the mother declares she al. 
ways believes they have a bad heart 
who dislike babies. Babies! God sayo 
the mark,—a lubberly lout, perhaps, of 
five Or SIx. 

There are some parents so blindly 
bigotted, that they fare precisely as 
their visitors ; but many can feel them. 
selves who shut their eyes to the incon. 
veniences of others. When any liberties 
are taken with their own persons, the 
oifenders are often condemned to whip- 
ping or banishment; yet they readily 
overlook the exercise of that rudeness 
towards others, which they censure so 
severely when practised upon them- 
selves, and of the two are the worst to 
visit, for the former divide the burden, 
but the latter wmpose it all upon their 
friends, 

As | have never travelled, I know nat 
if the custom be indigenous of introduc. 
ingchildren into the room, not only when 
a friend makes a casual call, but even at 
set parties. In England, however, it 
amounts to a grievous drawback on the 
pleasures of society. If parents adopt 
it from a vain opinion of their offsprings’ 
wit, | entreat them to practice a little 
self-denial for the sake of their acquaint- 
ance ; butif they desire to exhibit the 
fruits of their marriage, | would recom- 
mend them to have the portraits of their 
children painted, and : introduce the 
likeness instead of the reality. These, 
accompanied with certificates of their 
birth, would not only answer every pur- 
pose, but also encourage the arts. 

An acquaintance one day gave me 
an account of his adventures at an even- 
ing party, which, as they are apt to 
my subject, I shall endeavour to relate 


in his own words, though, J am fearful, 


they will hardly sound as well upon pa- 
per as they did with the accompant- 
ment of his voice and animated gestures. 

‘Fancy yourself,’ said he, ‘in fuil 
dress, ina full drawing-room, endea- 
vonring to appear as agreeable as possi 
ble, conceiving comptiments 1 the 
pauses of conversation you had no op- 
portunity of paying, and inventing T= 
partees which no one, unfortunately; 
would enable you to utter, and you wl" 
have an idea of my situation, When, wh 
the door opened, and miss, rising SIX, 
as the horse-dealers have it, entered the 
room, and put an end to all my medita- 
tions. The novelty of the scene wg 
duced a temporary bashfulness, but , 
was only the modesty of the momen 
She quickly resumed her usual be » 
viour, which was that bold pervs 
most children of vivacity contract when 
their liveliness is mistaken for wit, 4 
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aaised accordingly, by partial parents | tion, and foreseeing no end to it, I es- 
‘ex ~ ae 


and indiscreet friends, 


'caped from the house by pleading an in- 
i 


‘It would take too much time to re- | dispensable engagement early in the 


ute the disagreeable antics by which 


} 
she annoyed the company; I shall pass | 
them over, as well as an account of the | 


guabbles for tea and cakes, the cla- 
jours or Whines when refused, and the 
iling of dresses, chair-covers, and 
carpets, that took place if they were ob- 
ained ; the ridiculous tales I was come 
pelled to listen to from the lady of the 
house, and the difficulty | had to adapt 
my countenance to the proper expres- 
jon of wonder or admiration: I must 
hasten to my Own disasters. 

‘After waiting the time usual at set 


wa-parties, I at last procured a cup of 


coffee, flattering myself that it would be 
frank in peace. But, to use a homely 
hrase, 1 reckoned without my host, 
The dear little creature (at least so | 
was told) was extremely partial to me, 
and, just as the cup was journeying to 
ny lips, She endeavoured to spring up- 
onmy chair, seized my collar to assist 
her intention, and touched my elbow in 
her progress. The old proverb was 
verified to my cost, the coffee being 
spilled over my clothes, the cup pros- 
trated on the floor, and the attention of 
the company directed towards me, 
Some recommended me to stand by the 
fire, lest Ll should take cold ; others dis- 
concerted me by unceremonious gig- 
les; and the mistress of the house, by 
way of reprimand, exclaimed, in a tone 
intended for anger, ** You rude little 
thing, how could you Jo so.” 

‘When cards were introduced, I made 
me aca round game, and as silence is 
indispensable at a whist table, the brat 


¥as consigned to us, but [shall not tire- 


jou by detailing the confusion she cre- 
ted,—how often she mixed the cards 
vhilst they were being dealt, or told 
‘lose of the ladics she sat by; at length 
‘ie contrived to tilt the table towards 
‘ty upset the counters upon the tloor, 
iid one of the candles upon herself; 
vumt her face, waxed her clothes, and 
"as carried shrieking from the room. 

| ‘This, as you may suppose, disturb- 
‘the harmony of the evening: the 
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morning.’ 

I could write sucha homily upon this 
subject, that it should serve as a vade 
/'mecum to parents, but this is not the 
| place for sermonizing. I may, however, 
‘recommend them not only to imprint 
Solomon's maxim upon their memory, 
but to make it their rule of conduct, 
for it may be asserted, that ‘as sure as 
snow engenders hail,’ soa child, who is 
spoiled when he is young, will become 


. 59 
undutiful when he is old, N—r, 


4 @ > 
THE AGE, 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men,’ 
Verity | believe so, Mr. Editor, and 
date the high-water mark a few years 
since, when being ‘ taken at the turn’ 
by our mad generation, it has led, not 
‘to fortune and to fair renown,’ but to 
the consummation of a state of things as 
quintessently risible in themselves as 
they are degrading to that nature which 
by this same turn has degenerated from 
a masculine into an hermaphroditical 
existence. Whoever thought the gen- 
der of man wou!d become epicene ? 
Whoever thought that man would con- 
spire against the occupations of the soft- 
er sex, and become ambitious of washe- 
tubs and flat-irons ? 

Attest this metamorphosis, thou mi- 
raculous product of boiling water, ¢ The 
Patent Steam - Washing Company,’ 
whose operations are conducted under 
the surveillance of a synod of male pro- 
fessors of the art of purifying foul linen. 

Certainly, Mr. Editor, the world has 
been occasionally amused by an assump- 
tion of the petticoat on the part of some 
| venerable dried-up senator, or other im- 
-becile, and these old ladies were chari- 





| tably tolerated, as much from their scar- 


city, as from a reminiscence of better 
things attached to them; but surely 
none could ever conceive the conse- 





Naster and mistress looked unutterable | 


th, ‘ 
“ings, and seemed to restrain their 
a with difficulty. The ladies 
0 had won were extremely vexed 


4 , . | 
“at the fish were mixed ; some who had | 


in conveniently furgot the exact quan- 
“Se Counters they possessed, but be- 
then oe their full number ; whilst 
a outly maintained they were In 
.-S810n Of more than their actual 


“ate. At length, tired of the alterca- 


quence of this toleration would be the 


establishment of a company of male 


laundresses—the foundation of a clout- 
washing coterie. Illustrious washing- 
men, how enviable thy sud superiority ! 

Again :—Who ever thought the asp1- 
rations of man would soar to the digni- 
ty of becoming scx:llzons? and yet, that 
they have done so, let the disciples of 


phrenology attest ; for, Mr. Editor, ac- 


cording to the pun-ic language, a phre- 
nologist means a scull-ion, and a phre- 
nologist’s catacomb (alias, study) means 
a scullery, adefinition, sir, which proves 
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my organ of judgment fully developed, 
and which will render a cook’s drab, 
for the future, an object of uneasiness to 
these organists. Heaven send, for the 
sanity of man, that none of this facetious 
crew may have the organ of philopro- 
genitiveness tooamply revealed: should 
we, however, be so afflicted, Malthus, 
or Mr. Verkins’s steam-gun, must be 
brought in operation upon them, or the 
world will be nothing but a universal 
Bedlam. 

Sir, this invasion of the fazr sex’s 
territories is mean and cowardly. Do 
you, sir, as one of the press potentates 
(some say press-gang, but [| hold that 
sneer in abhorrence), issue a diploma for 
a squib crusade on these unmanly 
usurpers, and teach them the shame of 
their enterprise. O! that the sinewy 
censor, Johnson, were now in ‘this 
steaming world,’ how would the Rambler 
groan with strictures on these half-and- 
half worthies ; how would he, in one half 
dozen of his inflexible periods, crush the 
whole band of these lathering and in- 
tellectual monstrosities ! 

I would say something of ‘ The Na- 
tional Bath Company,’ but enough is 
not sufficiently known yet; their pro- 
spectuses have not yet informed us the 
gender of those who are to superintend 
the lustrations, but, d la mode, we sup- 
pose they will be ni des uns na les autres, 
however, sir, it must be confessed this is 
avery consistent method of employing 
floating capital. 

It is matter to me, sir, of very great 
surprise, that, amidst this universal ma- 
nia for purification and project, none 
have ever directed their teeming brains 
to the object which Captain Parry is at- 
tempting : it appears to me that a com- 
pany might be organized for this pur- 
pose with very great prospect of suc- 
cess, and if you have any interest in the 
senate, Mr. E., you will not failto pro- 
cure a motion there for the adoption of 
the following plan :—viz. The great bel- 
ligerent of this enterprise being frost, to 
destroy his opposition is the grand ob- 


ject—very well, then, let some of the 


discoverers, who are now so very aburd- 
ant, be employed to find out the centre 
of the world (Mr. Southey, being in the 
secrets of acertain place, can, I dare say, 
procure a search-warrant), and having 
done so, let them fix a lever agreeably 
to the instructions of the philosopher, 
and shift the North Pole so as to briag 
the rays of the sun in operation upon it. 
The effect is seen in a minute,—a ge- 
neral thaw, and the passage is effected, — 
a project so concise, so simple, and re- 
quiring so little expense, that I marvel 
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it hasnot yet been adopted. A glorious 
opportunity is here afforded to red-hot 
schemists, for their temperament cannot 
fail to assist the dissolution. A friend 
of mine, sir, objects to this p!an, on ac- 
count that its success will evidently 
turn the world upside down; his ob- 
jection is overruled, however, by the 
knowledge, that it will be only effecting 
physically that which the world has 
morally been some time. Your's. 
PHiLo-FuN. 

P.S.—In the election of discoverers for 
ascertaining the centre, I should recom- 
mend that literary Columbus, the editor 
of a certain gazette, famous for his de- 
velopements. P. 

+4 Poe 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 

On Thursday, the first stone of a 
Lecture Room—or, as one of the news- 
papers has it, ‘an edifice, to be used as 
a theatre for delivering the lectures of 
the professors’—was laid by Dr. Birk- 
beck; a bottle was deposited in a ca- 
vity of the stone, which, among other 
precious things, contained a portrait of 
the said doctor; which will, we are 
sure, bea great rarity a century hence, 
though, God knows, hacknied enough 
at present. Dr. Birkbeck addressed the 
meeting on the occasion ; and the com- 
pany adjourned to the Crown and An- 
chor Tavern, where they dined,—the 
doctor, of course, in the chair. As it 
is the eve of a general election, when 
some persons wish to stand well with 
every body, Mr. Brougham, Alderman 
Wood, and Mr. Hume attended. Mr. 
Brougham made a long speech, in 
which he attributed to Dr. Birkbeck 
the merit of having laid the busis of the 
London Mechanics’ Institution. Mr. 
Brougham knew better, Dr. Birkbeck 
knew better ; and the public shall know 
better, if it does not do so at present. 
The fact 1s, that the ‘Proposals for a 
London Mechanics’ Institute, were pub- 
lished, and in the hands of thousands, 
when Dr. Birkbeck, who loses no op- 
portunity of fishing for popularity, wrote 
a letter to the authors of the plan, 
boasting what he had done at Glasgow, 
and offering his services for the forma- 
tion of the proposed institution: he 
then, through the same medium, got 
himself puffed off, week after week ; one 
day we found a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Birkbeck from some Glasgow mecha- 
nics; on another, his praises ware cele- 
brated ina sonnet, &c. 

So much has the notion been encou- 
raged that Dr. Birkbeck founded the 
London Mechanics’ Institution, that the 
blunder has found its way into the 





Edinburgh Review; we know it could 
not pass at a public meeting of the ne- 
chanics, and we do Dr, Birkbeck the 
justice to state, that in proposing the 
health of Mr. Robertson and Mr. Hodg- 
kin, the editors of the Mechanics’ Ma- 
cazine, heacknowledged that with those 
gentlemen the society had originated. 

~ Mr. Hodgkin, in returning thanks in 
the absence of Mr. Robertson, corrected 
the blunder of the Edinburgh Review- 
ers, and declared that the plan was first 
suggested by Mr, Robertson; that the 
proposals for forming the institution 
were drawn up jointly by Mr. R. and 
himself, and that, at the time, neither of 
them knew that Dr. Birkbeck was in 
London, or even alive! Who now has 
not heard of Dr. Birkbeck, and to what 
and to whom is he indebted for his pre- 
sent celebrity or notoriety, or by what- 
ever name it may be called? Why, 
to the London Mechanics’ Institution 
and to its founders, Joseph Clinton Ro- 
bertson and Thomas Hodgkin. 


A. 
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ODE ON THE DEATH OF MATURIN. 


AND he is dead that drew 
The breath of many a wounded day, 
Of watchful nights, alike perchance in hue, 
And no voice heard to wail! Shall no hand 
strew 
Leaves for his fame to sleep on, wearied of its 
way. 

May not some arm be raised 
Unto the banner which he poized so well, 

The poet’s sign, that from dark times hath 
blazed, 

Making chill reason stand amuzed, 

Warmed by the flame he could not quell,— 
May not this banner of bright bards be wound, 
A winding-sheet of life, betwixt him and the 

ground. 


The world must hold 
An echo of the wonderous things he told ; 
The pictures he hath wrought, 
Forth from the womb of phantoms brought, 
Live based on everlasting thought : 
All, all that he hath done 
Is of the sea and sun! 
He (another prophet) saw 
A moving hand along the thunder-cloud, 
And knew the language of that law, 
And read it to a Babylonian crowd : 
But men in peril are most proud, 
And laugh to scorn 
The voice that comes to warn 5 
And so he died, but not unheard— 
Although the meaning of his mighty word 
Only to a few was given— 
And who that felt the tone, knew how the harp 
was riven? 


O cold neglect, 
And cruel tauntings of the ruffian wind ! 
Why work ye upon nature’s calm and kind, 
To rush on deadly waters, whirled and wrecked? 
Because the earth be blind, 
Is there no blue upon the b:ow 
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Of that rich heaven that did endow 
Mankind with wisdom, to behold 

Glories of earthly and ethereal mould! 

But when man darted up to grasp 
The fire of sceptred cherubim, 








And to his poisoned eyeball clung the w 
And allits lighted world was dim, 
Day perished not, 
Nor the pale patience of the night,— 
Only the tear-lit orbs of human sight. 
And such the poet’s lot— 
To have his glorious lineaments forgot ; 
And when most radiant to be most assailed 
As dark, because the mortal gaze hath failed. 


asp, 


And such was thine! 

Such, such the lot of many a hand divine, 
That with bruised and blighted pen, 
Filled with the bosom’s living dew, 

On the world’s green surface drew 

The fine similitudes of men, 

Such as ne'er again shall press 
The earth, made Edenless. 
But thou ! O wheresoever 

Thou sleepest in white dreams at the moon’s 
foot, 
Almost a star! 
Or sailest, leaf-like, down heaven’s wreckless 
river, 
Wheresoe’er thou twin’st thy root, 
Bending near to man, or far— 
O trust 
The lightning of our dust, 

The flashings of poetic frostless strings ;— 
O, think that there are things, 

Here in the world, whose waxen hearts reveal 

The print of thine, and burn religiously, 

Their life as on an altar, whereat kneel 
The poet-worshippers, that seal 
Their knowledge of a dawn to be— 

Whose firmest wing shall have a throne for 
thee. 


For these he held 
His course awhile on high, and now lieth felled; 
For these he sported on the brink 
Of the gray mountain and the shelly shore, 
And dared, amid a thoughtless land, to think, 
And shook, with heaving heart, the star-chain 
which it wore. 
The wide wood bowed its sable plumes, 
And wrapped him from the following blast; 
And ocean found him stretched upon its 
tombs : 
Where’er he passed, 
Some graven tokens rest, 
S ive only on man’s printless breast, 
Who looked not upon his dazzling way, 
Except to mark if once he turn’d astray ¢ 
They deemed not that his flame 
Was damped by tears, and so it waved 
Unsteady in the sullen gust it braved, 
But still ascended whence it came. 
Who could be wise, = 
Holding the reins along such roadless skies | 
Yet not with hoary bairs is judgment twilee, 
Sut in the senate of the mind 
It weighs the worth of age, 
And flings to youth the mantle of the sage. 
His was a cloak 
Made from the pall of buried years, the owe . 
Of the deep future blazing through each fold ; 
He spoke 
To heaven and to the waters, to the souls 
Which beam from every orb that rolls ; 
And on the snaky storm 
That looked down from its battlement, 
A glance of answering anger sent. 
The giant and the worms 
The infant love of woman 
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(Life ’s down upon the breast of time), 

The fevered manhood and the flash of crime, 

The veins of misers mad with molten gold, 

The helmet and the cowl, 
The burning foot-track of a thing not human, 
The sun-struck matins and the midnight howl. 
Of these he told, 
Pouring like a stream along 
All the sorceries of song ; 
And o’er his heart, as on a map, 
Linked by fine veins the rosy countries spread— 
The heart, now dumb and dead! 
What glory next shall time and sorrow sap? 
Three * mighty ones lie low, 
As struck by a rebounding blow. 
One died amid the laughing foam, 

And one (an eagle) on a sun-bank perished— 

And, lo! a third, begirt with all he cherished, 

's borne from out a desolated home ! 

And on his grave, 

Yet beaming with the vital warmth he gave, 
To which the messaged meteor shoots, 
The grass already feeds its roots : 

So o’er the green and gentle spot, 
Wherein a fame that will not rot 

isshut from ears to which he never sung, 

there memory shall relume the camp within ; 
As on her plaintive tongue 
Is trembling—* Marurin !’ 


Thou, Erin, whom he loved, oh ! mourn— 
Not that the spirit of thy child, 
Here in its dungeon so reviled, 
Through life’s relenting bars hath torn, 
But that thine isle 
ln him so rich, could tempt him scarce to 
smnile,— 
That noble things must live alone, 
And see the sun which cheered them turn to 
stone. 


Nov. 1824. SL. B. 
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THE FERRY. 
Hey for the ferry,—oh ? 
Hey for the ferry ! 
The sun on the waves is shining ; 
The sky overhead 
In cerulean is spread, 
And nature to darkness resigning. 


Hey for the ferry,—oh ? 
Boatman, awaken ! 
Love’s fluttering throb is beating ; 
Time’s sand is expired, 
The pledged blessing desired, 
That distance may grow into meeting. 
liey for the ferry;—oh ? 
_ Boatman, come over! 
for shoal nor the eddy tarry ; 
The oars ply with power 
lhrough the foainy shower, 
And me to my dearest carry. 
LtLLEN MARIA. 


TO ——. 
- on the shore I beedless roam, 
- thoughts will often wander home— 
ly thoughts of thee, and that dear spot, 
here last T heard—* forget me not.’ 
For When [ left my native plain, 
a to see it ne’er again 5 
ith thee 1 tied true friendsbip’s knot, 
nd each exclaimed—* forget me not.’ 
ie os ; 
>) Words still linger on mine ear, 
Y anxious doubts, thy fancied fear, 
i 


. . . 
Shelley, Byron, Maturin. 





—_—— ~~ 
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‘Prove fortune kind, or sad your lot, 
Oh, think of me,—* forget me not.”’’ 


Perchance, beneath an Indian sun 
My days may eud, my race be run, 
Neglected lie, by friends forgot, 
Oh, then, l ask,—* forget me not. 


R. 








Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


The Siege of Belgrade has been per- 
formed at Drury Lane Theatre during 
the week, in a manner which, even in 
the absence of Mr. Braham, proves the 
great strength of the establishment in 
its Operatic department. Mr. Sapio, so 
favourably known to the public at con- 
certs and oratorios, sustained the part 
of the Seraskier with great ability; 
Miss Stephens appeared, for the first 
time, as Lilla, and executed her songs 
with that sweetness and power which al- 
ways distinguish her. Miss Graddon, 
of whom we spoke very favourably 
when she made her debut, increases 
rapidly in public favour; she represent- 
ed Katharine, and sung very prettily. 
The rest of the opera was well cast. 

On Monday, a new melodrama was 
produced, entitled Hafed the Gheber, 
or the Fire Worshippers. \t is taken 
from Moore’s poem, and, though dis- 
playing some pretty scenery and good 
acting, by Wallack, Mrs. West, and 
Mrs. Waylett, is not a very good spec- 
tacle. It was, however, well received, 
and will, we doubt not, run till Christ- 
mas. 


, 








Mitevatire and science, 


PLA LEA LLL 


In the press, the Remains of the Rev. 
Charles Wolfe, of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Progressive Lessons, by Maria Edgeworth ; 
The Troubadour, by L. EF. L.; The Poeti- 
cal Album, or Register of Modein Poetry, 
Original and Select; A Tale of Paraguay, 


| by Dr. Southey; and a Treatise on the 


Steam-Engine, by John Farey, Jun. 

Currents of the Ocean.—TYhe following 
notice was picked up at Gunwallow Fishing- 
Cove, in Mount’s Bay on the 12th ult., by 
a lad named William Chinourth, belonging 
to that place: 

‘This bottle was thrown overboard from 
the Jamcs Cropper, Captain Marshall, 
new on her voyage from Liverpool to 
New York, in lat. 48 20, north, long. 38 6, 
west, all well, out twenty-five days, and ex- 
perienced a succession of southerly gales 
and bad weather. ‘The purport of this 
being cast into the sea is to try the current 
of the ocean, and, therefore, sbhoyld it 
reach the land, the persons who find it are 
requested to make known where and when 
it was found. C,H. Marsa i, Captain.’ 

10 Jan. 1824. 

Royal Society —Tuesday being St. An- 
drew’s Day, the Royal Society met at their 
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chambers in Somerset House, for the pur- 
pose of electing the president, othcers, and 
council for the ensuing year. Sir Humphry 
Davy read an elaborate and highly interest- 
ing report of the council on the progress of 
natural science during the last twelve months, 
The society then proceeded to the ballor, 
and Sir Humphry Davy was unsnimously 
re-elected to the office of president, as were 
Davies Gilbert, Esq., M.P., and W. T. 
Brande, Esq., to the offices of treasurer and 
secretary. 

The following is the council for the ensu- 
ing year:—Sir H. Davy, Bart., president ; 
William Thomas Brande, Esq., secretary ; 
Samuel Goodenough, Lord Bishop of Car- 
lisle, vice-president ; Major Thomas Colby; 
John Wilson Croker, Esq.; Davies Gilbert, 
Esq., treasurer, vice-president; Charles 
Hatchett, Esq., vice-president; Sir Everard 
Home, Bart., vice-president; John Pond, 
Esq.; William Hyde Wollaston, M.D., vice- 
president; Thomas Young, M.D, secretary 
for. corresp.; William Babington, M.D.; 
Francis Baily, Esq. ; John George Cheldren, 
Esq.; Viscount Dudley and Ward ; Captain 
H. Kater; Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. ; 
Alexander MacLeay, Esq.; J. F. W. Hers- 
chell, Esq., secretary ; Sir I. Stamford Raf- 
fles, Knt.; and Edward Adolphus, Duke of 
Somerset.—This council will continue till 
St. Andrew’s Day, 1825. 

The following was the old council :—Sir 
[iumphry Davy, Bart., president; Mr. 
William Allen; William Thomas Brande, 
Esq., secretary; Samuel Goodenough, Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle, vice-president ; Major 
Thomas Colby ; Taylor Combe, Esq., secre- 
tary, M.A.; Johu Wilson Croker, Fsq. ; 
Davies Gilbert, Esq., treasurer, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles Hatchett, Esq., vice-presi- 
dent; Sir Everard Home, Bart., vice-presi- 
dent; J. Ivory, Esq., M.A.; Sir James Mac- 
Gregor, Knt.; Woalliam Marsden, Esq. ; 
William George Maton, M.D.; Bernard 
Edward, Duke of Norfolk; John Pond, 
Esq.; Edward Rudge, Esq. ; Wiliam So- 
theby, Esq.; Henry Warburton, Esq.; W. 
Hiyde Wollaston, M.D., vice-president ; 
and Thomas Young, M.D., sec. for. corresp. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENT. 
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THe Hungry Poacher, the Essay an Albums, 
with Reviews of Mollien’s Colombia, Hommage 
aux Dames, and ten other works in our next.— 
H. K.in an early No.—Literary Conversations 
and the Essays of S.C. are under consideration. 
—L.G, & Cato will find letters at our publisher’s. 








— 


— _ 


Warks published since our last notice —Wallad- 
mor, 2 vols. 16s. Wanderings of Childe Harold, 3 vols. 
Qis. Tales of Irish Life, 2 vols. 12s. Rivington's An- 
nual Register, 18s Lectures on Miracles, 8s. Downes's 
Poems, 5s.6d. Livingston's Penal Code for Louisiana, 
6s. Mollien's Travels in Columbia, l4s. Starkie's Law 
of Evidence, 3 vols. 34. 6s. Sydney on Appeals, royal 
fvo.}4s. Burridge’s Tanners’ Key. Palingevesia, the 
World to Come, royal 8vo. Hommageaux Dames, 12s, 
Biossoms at Christmas. 12s. Euglish Life, or Manners 
at Home, 2 vols 14s. The British Code of Duel, 12mo. 
5s. Booker's Lectures on the Lord's Prayer, l2mo. 4s 6d. 





THE NEW TRAGEDY. 

This day is published, price 3s. 6d 
RAVENNA; or, ITALIAN LOVE: a 
TRAGEDY, in Five Acts, as performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


J This day is published, in 2 vols. price 12s. buards, 
Taxes of [risu Lire; illustrative of 
the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the People: 
with Desigus by GEOKGE CRUIKSHANK, engrav- 
ed in the best manner by Thompson, Hughes, and 
Bonner. 
*Soclosely our whims on our miscries tread, 
That the laugh is awaked ere the tear can be dried; 
And as fast as the rain-drop of pity is shed, 
The goose-plumage of Folly cau turn it aside.’ 
Publisi.ed by J. Robins and Co. Ivy Lane, Paternos- 
ter Row. 
This day is published, inone volume, 8vo. price 10s Gd. 
REMARKABLE EVENTS in the History 
of Man: or Narratives of the Most Wonderful Adven- 
tures, Remarkable Trials, Judicial Murders, Prison Es- 
capes, Heroic Actions, and Astonishing Occurrences, 
which have taken place in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By the Reverend Joshua Watts, D.D., Rector of Wel- 
by, Hants. 








Also the POETICAL NOTE-BOOK, containing one | 
| visatrice and of Doblado’s Letters, and other popular 


thousand choice Epigrams, &c , with a beautiful Vig- 
nette, price 7s. 

In foolscap 8vo., price 4s., The MYSTERY of GOD- 
LINESS ; or, Directions for the Attainment of Holi- 
ness, founded upon a work called the Gospel Mystery of 
Sanctification. By the Reverend Walter Marshall, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, and afterwards of 
Winchester College. By a Layman of the Church of 
England. . 

‘Great is the Mystery of Godliness.’—Tinm. iii. 16. 


— 


*I think Marshall one of the best writers, and the | 


most spiritual expositor I ever read. —The Poet Cow- 


per. 
Printed for A. Robertson and Co., Bride Court, 


Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Just Pablished, 





HoMMAGE AUX DAMEs, an Ulegant | 


Christmas and New Year's Present. Price Nine Shil- 
lings iv Box, or Ten Shillings and Sixpence elegantly 
Bound. 

Literary Contents:—To the Rhone.—The Haunted 
Head, a Tale.—A Scene from aMS Drama.—Goodrich 
Cestle, a Tale —Canzonet —Memoir of Guido.—Stan- 
zas for Music.—The Kleplhts.—The Song of Nannos.— 
L’ Amore Dominatore.—The Poet's Dream, a Tale.—To 


Laura in Heaven.—Raflaelle Sinzio —Original Poems | 


by the late Lord Byron.—The Fare well.—Stanzas.—To 
a Lady leaving England.—To a Lady.—Claude Le Lo- 
rain —Dhiary. 

List of Embellishments :—Ist. L’Amvre Dominatore 
of Guido —2d. A Vignette Title-page.—3ud. The Haunt- 
ed Head.—4th. A Dramatic Sceve.—5th. The Aurora 
of Guido. —6th. The Holy Family of Raffaelle.—7th. 
The Mid-day of Claude —sth. Original Music. 

London: John Letts, 32, Coralill 


CONDENSED HISTORY, by S and R. PERCY. 
This day is published, complete in 3 vols, with Pilates, 
price 16s. extra boards, 

THe Hisrory of LONDON; or, Inter- 
esting Memorials of its Rise, Progress, aud Preseut 

State. 
By SHOLTO AND REUBEN PERCY, 

Brothers of the Benedictine Monastery, Mont Benger. 

With a Map of London, Portrait of the King, and se- 
veral highly-finished Views, engraved on steel; also 
Views of the London Institution, the Mint, Westmin- 
ster Hall, &c. &c. Complete in Six Parts, price 2s. 6d, 
each, sewed ; or done up in extra boards, price 6s. 

#,* This work possesses not only the merit of hav- 
ing condensed, into three portable volumes, the spirit 
of all preceding Histories of London, and of having re- 
duced, to a systematic form, what has hitherto been 
chaotic and desuitory, but of having done it in a man- 
ver at Ounce original, clear, and highly interesting. 

London: printed for Thomas Boys, Ludgate Hill; 
and sold by Oliver and Boyd,Edinburgh; aud all Book- 
sellers. 


The cheapest and most entertaining anuual work pub 

lished, price 10s. 6d. buards, 
fuk Spirir of the PuBLic JOURNALS, 
for the Year 1824, illustrated with a splendid engraved 
Portrait of the late Lord Byron, and Twenty Humvrous 
Designs, by Rowlandson, G. and R. Cruikshank, Lane, 
Findlay, Wageman, Woolnoth, and Hawksworth ; con- 
taining a rich Selection of choice, witty, and amusing 
Articles, Verse and Prose, from the Daily, Weekly, and 
Monthly PERIODICAL PRESs, Literary and Poli- 
tical. Presenting the Reader with the Spirit of the 
John Ball, the Epigrams and Jeux d’Esprit of the 
Morning Chronicle, the Humorous Bow-Street Reports, 
and Varieties of the Herald, and Bell's Life in Lon- 
don, choice Extracts, Anecdotes, and Facetiw, from the 
British Press, Times, Despatch, Examiner, and other 
Papers ; witty Morceaux from the Evening Papers and 
Magazines; Selections from the Literary Chronicle, 
and Literary Gazette; Vagaries, Original and Scarce, 
offering a greater variety of Amusement than was ever 
before compressed into One Volume, which, it is pre- 
sumed, will be found a great desideratum, either as a 
Work of Reference or Variety, for the Library, Fire- 
side, or Post-Chaise. 

A Brief Chronology and Obituary has been annexed 
tu the Second Edition of the First Volume, aud is also 
continued in the present Work. 

Published by Sherwood, Jones, and Co., Paternoster 
Row. 

Where also may be had, the Volume for 1823, price 
10s. Gd. in boards. 








Just published, price 12s., by R. Ackermann, Straud, 
and to be had of all Booksellers in the United King- 


dom, 
THE FORGET ME NOT, 
A Present for Christmas and the New Year 1825, 


Containing about Four Hundred Pages 


of Letter-Press and Thirteen Engravings; with Litera- 
ry Contributions from Montgomery, Barton, Wiftfen, 
Neele. Bowring, Cobbold, the Authors of the [mpro- 


Writers. To prevent the recurrence of the numerous 
disappointments experienced last year after the Work 
was out of print, an early application is recommended. 

‘ There are about fifty articles, several of great, some 
of very considerable, merit. It is a fit and elegant pre- 
sent, and will delight the receiver, while it does credit 
to the donor.’—Lit. az. 

‘The literary department is agreeably diversified. 
Many of the poetical are of grsat merit: the same 
praise may be awarded to the articles in prose.’—Lit. 
Chron. 

‘Great pains have manifestly been taken to make this 
elegant work au acceptable remem!rancer of the giver. 
It is ornamented with a number of exquisitely finished 
engravings, each in appropriate taste, as they are all of 
them more or less expressive of those softer emotions 
connected with the prayer of “Forget Me Not.” '’—Bri. 


Press. 





This day is published, by Hurst, Robinson, and Co , 
90, Cheapside, and 8, Pall Mall, handsomely boarded, 
in ornamental covers, with gilt leaves, aud containing 
400 pages, price 12s. 

2 hl ‘ 

Put Lirerary Souventr; or, CaA- 

BINET of POETRY and ROMANCE, for 1825; a 

New Year's Gift. 

Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. 
Tudependently of 10 highly-finished Line Engravings, 
from drawings by Breckeden, C. Fielding, &c. and three 


| plates of Fac-similes of the Hand-writing of the Living 


NO ea 





Poets of Britain, this volume coutainsabout seventy ar- 
ticles (Tales, Romances, and Poems), from the pens of 
Sir Walter Scott, T. Campbell, Esq., J. Montgomery, 
Esq. Mrs. Hemans, the Rev. C. R. Maturin, the Rev. 
W.L. Bowles, James Hogg, Allan Canningham, L E. 
lL. Authoress of The Improvisatrice, the Archdevcon 
Wrangham, the Author of May you Like It, the Rev. 
© C Colton, Author of Lacon, Alaric A Watts, J. H 
Witien, Esq. Mrs. Opie, T. K Hervey, Esq. David 
Lyndsay, Author of Dramas of the Ancieut World, the 
Rev. T. Dale, and many other writers of equal celebrity. 

‘ This work boasts such a catalogue of Contributors, 
that were one half of their compositions to be publish- 
ed asa volume at any period of the year, we should be 
inclined to rank it amoug the most striking produc- 
tions of the press, and treat it perhaps with greater con- 
sideration than we pay to the whole together, assuming 
the more toy-like shape of Christmas preseuts. 

‘The Literary Souvenir is eminently entitled, not 
only toftake a foremost place among those modern im- 
provements which we have called annuals, but to a sta- 
tion in every drawing-room and library, where female 
taste and literary predilections prevail.’"—Lit. Gaz. 

*.* A few copies of the work are printed on post 
8vo. with proofs of the plates, on India paper, price 
£1. 4s.; aud a limited number of the engravings, se- 
parate from the book, on imperial 4to. Tudia paper, price 
£1, ls. the set. 


THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 
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THE GOOD NURSE. 
On Tucsday, the 7th of December, will be publis), . 
. one vol. 12mo. price 6s. in hoards, 7” 
rune Goon Nurse; or, Hints on the 
Management of the Sick and Lyivg-iu Chambe 

the Nursery. Bya LADY. ~ Chamber, and 
Dedicated, by permission, to Mrs. Priscilla Wak field 
*‘ To know ieee 

That which before us lies in daily life 

» Is ms prime wisdom.’—Milton. ; 

rinted for Septimus Prowett, 23, Old B  —— 

William Phillips, George Yard, Lombard ie a 
W. and C. ‘Tait, Edinburgh. ites 








J ‘ ‘’ ( k { } 
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a Romance of Real Life, interspersed with } : 

the English Wife, Foreign Shicdoune, and he ~ 
Celebrated Characters, by Jolin Harman Bed ford I od 
tenant, R.N. Author of Views on the Shores of the 
Black Sea, and who accompanied the Childe in his 
wanderings till withiu a few months of his death ” 
Printed for Sherwood, Jones, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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: This day is published, price 5s. - 
THe UniversaL ReEviEw, No. V,; 
containing—l. Medwin and Dallas on Lord Ry 
Shelley, &c.—2. Tales of a Traveller.--3. The “aor 
Campaign in Russia.—4. Bell's and Sir A. Cooper's Con- 
troversy.—5, Coxe's Burmhan Empire.—6. Memoirs of 
Henry LV. of France.—7. Devil's Elixir —8, Venice.— 
9. Hobart’s Sermons.—10. Memoirs of Mrs. Sheridan. — 
11. Helon's Pilgrimage to Jerusalem.—12. Life of Dr. 
E D. Clarke.—13 Wiften's Tasso.—14. Richerand’s 
Physiology —15. Drake's Noontide Leisure.—The In- 
heritance—The Human Heart, &c. &c , with a Cata- 
logue Raisonune of Foreign Literature, 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


IMPORTANT WORKS, 
Recently published, by Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria 
Lane, London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


SECRET MEmoirs of the Court of 


LOUIS XIV. and of the REGENCY, extracted from 
the German Correspondence of the Duchess of Orleans, 
Mother of the Regent. Preceded by a Notice of this 
Princess, and accompanied with Notes. Svo. 14s 

VENICE under the YOKE of FRANCE aud of AUS- 
TRIA: with Memoirs of the Courts, Governments, aud 
People of ITALY ; presenting a faithful Picture of her 
present Condition, and including original Anecdotes of 
the Bonaparte Family. By a Lady of Rank. Written 
during a Twenty Years’ Residence in that interesting 
Country; and now published for the Information of 
Englisiimen in general, and of Travellers in particular. 
2 vols. Svo. QIs. 

The WONDERS of ELORA,;; or, the Narfative of a 
Journey to the Temples and Dwellings excavated out 
of a Mountain of Granite, and extending upwards of & 
Mile and a Quarter, at Elora, in the East Indies. With 
some general Olservations on the People and Country. 
By John B. Seely, Captain in the Bombay Native Iu- 
fantry, &e. 8Svo. with several plates, 16s. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of Mr. 
FRANCES SHERIDAN, Mother of the late Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan. By her Grand-daughter, Alicia 
Lefauu. Svo with Portrait, 12s pS 

MEMOIRS of PHILIP de COMINES ; contanmrns 
the History of Louis XI. and Charles VIIL. of Pranee, 
&e Ke.: including, also, The Scandalous Chronicle. 
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